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Beginnings, 1607-1700 


WHEN Christopher Columbus brolce through the wafer barrier to the New 
AVorld and became the first European to set foot on San Salvador, he opened 
a momentous chapter (n the htslory of the Old VS'orld as well as the New. 
Already, a static and status-bound Europe was responding to new intellec- 
tual stirrings, growing trade, andcompetition among emerging nation-states 
in overseas exploration and commerce. The dramatic European discovery of 
the New World iroolier accelerated these beginning currents of change into 
a 400>year revolution. The very Jcnowledge of the existence of seemingly 
limitless space and resources in America set off a prolonged economic boom, 
quichened the spirit ofenterprise. generated mounting pressures against the 
rigidities of the social order, and h^tened Europe's entrance into the mod- 
em world of individualism, capitalism, and liberal democracy. 

The development of America took place in the midst of this profoundly 
important transformation of the Atlantic world The centra] characteristics 
of the emerging "modem’' epoch, as the term is used here, were the increas- 
ing importance of individual autonomy and the growing faith that human 
beings could win secular salvation — wealth and "happiness" — through 
individual enterprise. By the nineteenth century, when modernity in this 
special sense reached its fullest development, this emphasis on the indmd- 
ual had given rise to the social philosophy known as Itberaltsm. In its original 
meaning, liberalism was the conviction that the good of everyone would be 
served if all were left as free as possible to pursue their individuaJ ends. In 
the economic sphere, liberal doctrines lent support to laissez-fatre capital- 
ism. In the political sphere, liberal doctrines encouraged a majontarian de- 
mocracy with some protection for the ri^ts of minorities. 


EUROPE DISCOVERS THE NEW ^VORLD 
Although October 12, 1492 is the traditional date for the discovery of the 
Americas, Columbus was a relative latecomer to the New World. Many cen- 
turies before the Italian adventurer sailed west from Spam in search of trade 
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routes to the Orient, Asian nomads entered tlie North American wilderness. 
The combined work of geologists, archeologists, and anthropologists sug- 
gests that this migration from the east was possible as early as the beginning 
of the Ice Age (perhaps 50,000 years ago). Tlie mainstream of migration to 
the Americas, however, began some 11,000 years ago and continued for sev- 
eral centuries. Very likely these earliest discoverers traveled the “land 
bridge” across the Bering Straits; some may have entered the New World 
by crossing the Pacific Ocean to other points of entry. But however 
they came, the New Worlds first settlers were dispersed in a relatively 
brief time throughout the western hemisphere, from Alaska to Tlerra del 
Fuego. 

In our own millennium, the New World was rediscovered by eleventh- 
century' Scandinasian sailors. Although the exploits of these colorftil North- 
landers are also largely unknown, there is substantial evidence that N iking 
explorers sailed brightly painted, high-prowed ships from their settlements 
in Greenland to the North Atlantic coast of the Americas. About the year 
1000, Leif Ericson led an expedition to “Vinland,” a location possibly near 
Cape Cod but more hkely in Ne%vfoundland. During the next 10 to 20 years 
— four centuries before the French “discoverer” Jacques Cartier gave the 
region its name — other Vila'ng parties probably scouted the vast reaches of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. These tentative Viking probings, however, had no 
lasting impact on North America. WTiatever settlements the Norse estab- 
hshed quickly disappeared. Theirs was an apparently isolated adventure 
xvithout direct implication for future explorations in the great age of 
discovery. 

Curiously it xvas Spain and not seafaring Portugal that v.'as in the forefront 
of the bold exploration of the New World. Pioneers irrthe use of ships for 
trade and exploration, Portuguese mariners under the patronage of Henry 
the Navigator directed their s^rift, seaworthy caravels south along the coast 
of western Africa in search of gold and a passage to India. Some 25 years 
after Henry’s death and 5 years before Columbus’s first voyage to America, 
Bartholomeu Dias rounded the Cape of Good Hope. In 1498 Vasco da Gama 
reached India, and two years later India-bound Pedro Cabral was blown off 
course and happened upon the coast of Brazil. By that time, however, Spain 
had already seized the initiative in New World ex-ploration. In feet Colum- 
bus, who had developed his considerable naxigational skills in the service of 
the Portuguese, turned for the support of his first New World voyage to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain only after being refiised by the King of 
Portugal. Buoy'ed by the success of Columbus, the Spanish crown soon dis- 
patched Vasco de Balboa, who discovered the Pacific (1313). and Ferdinand 
Magellan, whose expedition completed the first circumnarigafion of the 
globe (131&-1522). By the early years of the sixteenth centuiv, fullv a cen- 
tury before the founding of the first permanent English co'lomes to the 
north, Spanish settlers occupied portions of Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico Ja- 
maica and Panama. Soon thereafter (1519-1521), the resourcefiil Hemmdo 
Cortes, m the name of the Spanish crown, subdued the Aztec empire of 
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-NJontezuma lo claim ihe vast treasure of Mexico. In the 1530s, Francisco 
PjraiTD, foHowng a nine-year seige, defeated the Incas to give Spain the 
even richer prize of Peru. 

Initially, when the explorations of )uan Ponce de Leon, Frandsco Coro- 
nado, and llcniando de Soto uncovered no gold or silver, the Spanish 
showed little interest in the region north of Mexico. Yet by the time the 
French and English began planting iheir North American colonies, the 
Spanish had already staked out Florida and present-day New Mexico and 
Arizona. A century later Spain added Texas, and in the eighteenth century 
extended its missions and fortresses (presidios) to California. Always second- 
nry to Peru and Mexico in the Spanish scheme of things, these northern 
outposts scrx’ed largely as buffers against hostile Indians and rival European 
powers. As the coming years would prove, these settlements were Ihe most 
vulnerable Ne'v World possessions of an Old World nation rapidly declining 
in power and wealth. 

Tlie empire of New Spain in the south had its French and Dutch coun- 
terparts in the north with New France and New Netherland. Although the 
French and Dutch also sailed west in search of riches, they found it not in 
gold and silver but in fish and furs. Following the failed efforts of explorers 
Giovanni da Verrazano (1524), Jacques Cartier (1534), and Henry Hudson 
(1609), lioth nationsabandonedtbeirhopeofashortcut to China and turned 
early in the seventeenth century to the less spectacular enterprise of colony 
building. In 1655 New Netherland managed to absorb a tiny Swedish out- 
post (New Sweden) along the Delaware River, but the colony soon became 
New York when the Dutch lost out to their commercial and colonial rivals, 
the English. The French proved more tenacious, but they too were lo be 
driven I^rom the continent in the eighteenth century. 

The English also looked westward fora water route to the East. From the 
fifteenth-century voyages of John Cabot and John Rut to the eighteenth- 
century adventures of James Cook and Alexander Mackenzie, Britain 
searched for the elusive Northwest Passage. Failing here, the English be- 
came talonizers. Oddly, the area they eventually exploited was the last ma- 
jor segment of the New World frontier to attract Europeans. In the sixteenth 
century, while the Portuguese concentrated on Brazil, the Spanish on Cen- 
tral and South America, and the French on Canada, most of the intervening 
expanse of temperate and fertile country lay untouched while England 
slowly readied herself for overseas expansion 

English colonization in American differed in character and consequences 
from that of other European nations England was closer to having a tradi- 
tion of individual rights and social mobihly. and the English exhibited earlier 
and more fully that spirit of individual enterprise that was to be a major force 
in the modernization of the European world Henry VII and Henry VIII had 
destroyed the power of the feutlid nobility, already weakened by the War of 
the Roses, and had established a strong centralized slate. In so doing, the 
Tudor monarchs had encouraged the growth of the business middle classes, 
the merchants and entrepreneurs who were to be major agents of the 
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modernizing process. Moreover, Henry VIII had welcomed the Protestant 
Reformation in England, and Protestant theology, with its spiritual individ- 
ualism, reinforced the individualistic, enterprising spirit of Enghsh middle- 
class life. All of these influences culminated in a burst of national vigor and 
creativity in the late sixteenth century under the last of the Tudors, Eliza- 
beth I. It was at this point that the English turned their eyes toward the 
New World. 

A second crucial difference between England and the other major colo- 
nizing nations was that England entered into her colonizing ventures as a 
poor country. Though the Elizabethans dared to challenge the might of 
Catholic Spain, they were only on the threshold of holding major-power 
status, and the Queens treasury had insufBcient funds to support the New 
World ventures that seemed vital to England’s grand strategic design. Pri- 
vate enterprise had to be enlisted, and the English responded to this na- 
tional purpose with a mixture of patriotism, Protestant religious zeal, thirst 
for adventure, and greed. 

. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, one of the first individual colonizers, died in his 
effort to found a colony in Newfoundland in 1583. Gilbert’s half-brother Sir 
■Walter Raleigh then took up the task of establishing a colony in America. In 
1585, he sent 108 male colonists, who landed on heavily wooded Roanoke 
Island in present-day North Carolina. They were unsuccessful in their 
search for gold and a route to the Pacific Ocean; instead, they encountered 
hostile Indians and experienced food shortages. Coming upon the colony 
during his explorations. Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman to sail 
around the world, returned them to England the following year. Another 
group, composed of 117 men, women, and children, was sent out in 1587. 
Under circumstances that still remain a mystery, they had all disappeared 
from Roanoke when a supply ship arrived in 1591. These failures demon- 
strated that a colonizing venhu-e was beyond the financial capacity of any 
one individual. The polished and daring Raleigh, a favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, solved this probleni by organizing a syndicate of London merchants, 
a profit-seeking joint-stock company,” to finance his second colonial venture 
in Virginia. The joint-stock device, forerunner of the modem corporation, 
dated back to the time of Henry VIII when English merchants had pooled 
their capital and shared the risks of trade with Russia by buying shares in 
the stock or capital of the self-governing Muscovy Company. Applied to 
America, this device not only made English colonization possible, but in- 
sured that it would be earned out under the direction of private entrepre- 
neurs seeking private profits as well as national ends. 

The private entrepreneurial aspect of English colonization and the indi- 
vidualistic character of English society interacted with the New World en- 
vironment to produce important consequences. Everywhere in the New 
World, the absence of established institutions left people fi'ee to build new 
social orders, and abundant natural resources afforded a field for enterprise 
that led English Americans toward individualism and modernity. 

The ready source of gold and silver that the Spanish found in their Amer- 
ica reinforced the authoritarian social stmeture they had brought with them. 
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The fiir trade played a like rote in French Anierica. The English colonizers 
at first also sought gold or a northwest passage that would open to them the 
Pacific and the riches of the fabled Orient. They, too, attempted to impose 
on their colonies a rigid form of social organization designed to promote 
corporate rather than individual ends. But the English New World, the tem- 
perate zone of North America, yielded no ready riches. Instead, it proved 
superbly fitted for the humbler pursuits of farming, fishing, and trade, tasks 
better adapted to individual than corporate enterprise. 

ParadcxicaJ!)’, the English colonies flourished because they failed in their 
original corporate aims and thus left fields of enterprise open for individuaJ 
English colonists. It was under these circumstances that English America 
surged into the forefront of the Atlantic woHd s drift toward modernity. This 
movement, with interesting variations, can be seen in the two colonial so- 
cieties established m the first half of the seventeenth century, one on Ches- 
apeake Bay and the other in New England. 


THE CHESAPEAKE COLONIES: VIRGINIA 
AND NURYLAND 

Folloiving Queen Elizabeths death in 1603, her successor, James I, made 
peace with Spain, thus freeing English human and economic resources for 
overseas ventures. Although this tert focuses on the region destined to be- 
come the United States, England's seventeenth-century impenal reach was 
global, it stretched west from Ireland to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
southward to Bermuda, and eastward to (he subcontinent of India. It was to 
the west in the New Uorld m 1606 that King James issued charters to two 
Joint-stock companies to colonize the land that Raleigh had named Virginia 
in honor of the virgin Queen Elizabeth. The more important of the two 
Vlrpnia companies, with headquarters at London, promptly sent out an ex- 
pedition of 144 people aboard the Sarah Constant, the Goodspeed, and the 
Ditcoocf^ They reached Chesapeake Bay in Apn! 1607 after an arduous 
\oyage of four months. The 105 surviving English men and boys prtxieeded 
up a great river, which they named for King James, and founded Jamestown 
on a marshy peninsula — the first permanent English settlement in North 
America. 

Hunger, hostile natives, and malaria took many lives in the early years 
before the settlers learned to cope with their alien and densely forested 
environment. All but 38 of the first arrivals died in the first year. Although 
the colony's numbers were replenished in 1609. out of some 500 inhabitants 
just 60 survived the “starving time," the fearsome winter of 1600-1610. Only 
the arrival of 300 reinforcements with a new governor. Lord De la Warr, 
persuaded the dispirited remnant not to abandon Jamestown and return to 
England. • • 

Much of the settlement's early difficulties can be traced to the English- 
men’s inexperience with farming and the unrealistic commerical aims of the 
enleiprise itself. The colonists were eager to find instant riches in gold and 
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silver, or a northwest passage to the Pacific. Many of them were gentlemen 
unaccustomed to physical labor and slow to do the mundane agricultural 
work necessary for survival. Placed under great pressure to produce profits 
for investors, initially the settlers planted few crops and failed to prepare for 
life in the wilderness. Those who lived through the first difficult winters did 
so because of the Indians of the Powhatan Confederation, from whom the 
English learned much New World lore, and with whom they exchanged 
knives and hatchets for corn. 

Gradually, as both settlers and investors recognized that the area held no 
undiseovered short-cuts to the Orient and no quick profits from precious 
minerals, the policies of the Virginia Company shifted to develop trade. To 
make the colony more attractive to immigrants, the famous “headlight” sys- 
tem was inaugurated in 1618. Under it, 50 acres were awarded to any indi- 
vidual who paid for the transportation of a settler who would agree to culti- 
vate the land and pay an annual quitrent {or tax payable to a superior) of one 
shilling to the company. Although the system proved more beneficial to 
speculators who bought the land claims of settlers than to the settlers them- 
selves, it did stimulate immigration. Toward the same end, the early “cruell 
lawes,”. which imposed a rigid military discipline on the colonists, were re- 
placed by the “free lawes” of England. The settlers were also permitted to 
send delegates to the House of Burgesses, (Virginia Assembly); in 1619, as 
the first representative body in the New World, the Virginia Assembly or- 
ganized itself on the model of the English House of Commons and claimed 
the right of local self-government. 

The shift in company policy was a graceful adaptation to social fact: the 
fortunes of the colony were increasing only as people found opportunity to 
pursue their individual ends rather than the corporate ends of the company. 
John Rolfe, best known as the Virginian who helped gain peace with the 
Indians by marrying Pocahontas, daughter of the local chieftain, made a 
greater contribution to Virginia by developing, around 1613, a strain of In- 
dian weed tobacco that achieved instant popularity in England. As the craze 
for tobacco in England created a flourishing market and high prices, Virgin- 
ians poured all their energies into growing tobacco for individual profit, and 
company enterprises were left to languish. 

The company made one final effort to recruit immigrants to staff its cor- 
porate enterprises, but the cost of promotion was too great, and the lure of 
tobacco quickly drew the new workers away. The company fell into factional 
bickering, and in 1622, after the death of Pocahontas’s father, a new and 
more bellicose chieftain led the Indians in a massacre of the English farmers 
along the James River. About one-third of the settlers (347) were killed, and 
the devastation came up to the gates of Jamestown. The disaster, followed 
by bloody reprisals and a crop failure, so discredited the company that the 
King revoked its charter in 1624, and Virginia became a royal colony ruled 
by a governor appointed by the king. The headright system was continued, 
however, as w-as the House of Burgesses. Despite King James’s reluctance 
to concede the principle of colonial self-rule, the crown interfered in Virgin- 
ias anair^ less than the company had. 
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silver, or a northwest passage to the Pacific. Many of them were gentlemen 
unaccustomed to physical labor and slow to do the mundane agricultural 
work necessary for survival. Placed under great pressure to produce profits 
for investors, initially the settlers planted few crops and failed to prepare for 
life in the wilderness. Those who lived through the first difficult winters did 
so because of the Indians of the Powhatan Confederation, from whom the 
English learned much New World lore, and with whom they exchanged 
knives and hatchets for corn. 

Gradually, as both settlers and investors recognized that the area held no 
undiscovered short-cuts to the Orient and no quick profits from precious 
minerals, the policies of the Virginia Company shifted to develop trade. To 
make the colony more attractive to immigrants, the famous “headlight” sys- 
tem was inaugurated in 1618. Under it, 50 acres were awarded to any indi- 
vidual who paid for the transportation of a settler who would agree to culti- 
vate the land and pay an annual quitrent (or tax payable to a superior) of one 
shilling to the company. Although the system proved more beneficial to 
speculators who bought the land claims of settlers than to the settlers them- 
selves, it did stimulate immigration. Toward the same end, the early “cruell 
lawes,” which imposed a rigid military discipline on the colonists, were re- 
placed by the “free lawes” of England. The settlers were also permitted to 
send delegates to the House of Burgesses, (\firginia Assembly); in 1619, as 
the first representative body in the New World, the Virginia Assembly or- 
ganized itself on the model of the English House of Commons and claimed 
the right of local self-government. 

The shift in company policy was a graceful adaptation to social fact: the 
fortunes of the colony were increasing only as people found opportunity to 
pursue their individual ends rather than the corporate ends of the company. 
John Rolfe, best known as the Virginian who helped gain peace with the 
Indians by marrying Pocahontas, daughter of the local chieftain, made a 
greater contribution to Virginia by developing, around 1613, a strain of In- 
dian weed tobacco that achieved instant popularity in England. As the craze 
for tobacco in England created a flourishing market and high prices, Virgin- 
ians poured all their energies into growing tobacco for individual profit, and 
company enterprises were left to languish. 

The company made one final eSbrt to recruit immigrants to staff its cor- 
porate enterprises, but the cost of promotion was too great, and the lure of 
tobacco quickly drew the new workers away. The company fell into factional 
bickering, and in 1622, after the death of Pocahontas’s father, a new and 
more bellicose chieftain led the Indians in a massacre of the English farmers 
along the James River. About one-third of the settlers (347) were killed, and 
the devastation came up to the gates of JamestowTi. The disaster, followed 
by bloody reprisals and a crop failure, so discredited the c-ompany that the 
King revoked its charter in 1624, and Virginia became a royal colony ruled 
by a governor appointed by the king. The headright system was continued, 
however, as was the House of Burgesses. Despite King James’s reluctance 
to concede the principle of colonial self-rule, the crown interfered in Virgin- 
ia’s afiairs less than the company had. 
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early Virginians, they enjoyed peace with their Indian nciglibors and expe- 
rienced no starvation. 

Due to a remarkable royal charter. Lord Baltimore had absolute political 
power and personal ownership of the land. In order to attract settlers and 
make the colony a success, the young Lord Proprietor shared both soil and 
power with them. Large grants of 3,000 to 6,000 acres were made to some 
colonists, mostly Catholics; tliey presided as manorial lords over large num- 
bers of servants and tenants and came to constitute a kind of gentry. Most 
of the population were yeoman farmers, perhaps employing a few serv'ants 
and leasing their lands from the proprietor on a basis nearly equivalent to 
ownership in return for a nominal tax or quitrent. The Calverts appointed a 
governor, but eventually allowed the inhabitants to elect an assembly that 
soon asserted its right to initiate legislation. The most notable piece of leg- 
islation was the Act of Toleration of 1649. This act promised less tolerance 
than is commonly believed; it applied only to orthodox trinitarian Christians 
and assured neither separation of church and state nor universal freedom of 
worship. Yet the act assured a measure of religious liberty to Protestants and 
Catholics. Within three decades of its founding, the colony had perhaps 
13,000 inhabitants. 


NEW ENGLAND: PLYMOUTH AND 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 

Meanwhile, far to the north of the Chesapeake colonies, a different kind of 
English colonization was taking place on the less hospitable coast of New 
England. The New England colonies were a direct outgrowth of a renewal 
of religious conflict in England. The moie intense Protestants had never 
been satisfied with the moderate English Reformation as it was institution- 
alized in the Church of England. Calling themselves Puritans, they wanted 
to rid the English church of Roman CathoUc practices and to “purify” it by 
eliminating the hierarchy of bishops and simplifying church ritual. The Pu- 
ritans shared with Anglicans the predestinarian doctrines of the Swiss cleric 
John Calvin: a heightened sense of an inscrutable Gods sovereignty and 
goodness and a recognition of depraved humanity’s dependence on divine 
grace for salvation. The Puritans strove to live strictly in accordance with 
Gods will and to create a community modeled on that of the earliest 
Christians. 

Queen Elizabeths astuteness had prevented the growing Puritan spirit 
from causing trouble during her reign, but her successors, the Stuart mon- 
archs James I (1603—1625) and Charles I (1625-1649), invited conflict. James 
bluntly told the Puritans that they would either conform to the usages of the 
Church of England or be “harried out of the land.” His son Charles married 
a French Catholic princess and supported efforts to compel religious 
conformity. 

Early on, James harried one little band of particularly fervid left-wing 
Puritans out of England, and they took refuge in Holland. -They were known 
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conclusion that society should be constructed around a divine plan for hu- 
man redemption. 

The Puritans’ theory of civil government was similar to their congrega- 
tionalist theory of church government, and both were based on the idea of 
convenant. A true church was a group of the “visible elect (those who, ap- 
peared by their lives to be true recipients of God’s grace) who had entered 
into a sacred agreement or covenant with God and each other to obey the 
divine will and establish a church to preach His word. It was then the busi- 
ness of the church members to choose as minister a man especially qualified 
by character and education to interpret divine will. (Women were, of course, 
generally denied education and were not eligible for the clergy.) This theory 
contained an element of democracy in that all members participated in the 
holy covenant, the choice of a minister, and the admission of new members; 
an element of aristocracy in that the minister once chosen should be ac- 
corded the authority due his special qualifications for interpreting Gods will; 
and an element of monarchy in that God’s will was sovereign. 

The Puritans similarly believed that their holy commonwealth was 
founded on an implicit covenant with God and each other and that civil 
magistrates derived their authority from their special qualifications for in- 
terpreting God’s will for the society. The Puritan commonwealth took its 
form from the corporate charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company. The 
stockholders or “freemen” of a joint-stock company met annually as a "Great 
and General Court” to decide major company policies and to elect the com- 
pany’s executive officers, a governor and a board of assistants or magistrates. 
When the Puritan leaders transferred the charter of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company from England to New England in 1630, only a handful of magis- 
trates — the governor, John Winthrop, and a few freemen (stockholders) of 
the company who were also assistants — went along. 

In their zeal to protect the religious objectives of the holy experiment, 
these few magistrates sought at first to make all rules, judge all cases, and 
govern alone. But within a year, a number of the leading settlers demanded 
a voice in government, and the magistrates decided that henceforth all adult 
male church members could be considered freemen and be allowed to at- 
tend the annual General Court to elect the governor and assistants. By 1632, 
three years after settlement, the General Court had forced the magistrates 
to concede it a share in the lawmaking power. As the population increased 
and the General Court became unwieldy, the practice was adopted of having 
the freemen in each town elect two deputies to represent them in the Gen- 
eral Court. The evolution of the General Court as a representative legisla- 
tive body was completed in 1640 when the elected deputies and the gover- 
nor and magistrates began meeting separately, thus forming a bicameral 
legislature. 

The Puritan commonwealth was theocratic in the sense that God's svill 
was law, but not in the sense that ministers were given direct political 
power. Tlie real power of the clergy arose from their authority as interpret- 
ers of God’s will. With respect to civil matters, this function was ordinarily 
performed by tlic magistrates, but when they disagreed with the deputies, 
the magistrates could usually call the powerful authority of the clergy to 
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will, gifted, intense, and devout individuals. The most embarrassing 
troublemakers in tlie early days were Roger Williams and Anne Marburj’ 
Hutchinson, both of whom challenged the principle of religious uniformits'. 

A brilliant young minister, Williams was a radical Puritan who arrived at the 
modem principle of separation of church and state on the not so modem 
ground that enforcement of religious uniformity impeded the soul in its 
search for reh'gious tmth. Such a view clearly threatened the common- 
wealth, and Williams’s close friend Governor Winthrop warned him of his 
impending arrest in time for him to escape. Banished from the colony, he 
made his way south with some of his followers to Narragansett Bay in 1636. 
He established the town of Providence, and then the colony of Rhode Island, 
where he proclaimed die policy of complete religious freedom and inaugu- 
rated a democratic system of self-government. Receisdng a charter from the 
English government in 1644, Rhode Island attracted dissenters from Mas- 
sachusetts and Europe, flourished as a farming and trading communitj’, and 
was a thorn in the sides of its orthodox Puritan neighbors. 

Soon after Williams’s exile, Anne Hutchinson, a gifted lay theologian and 
an uncommonly assertive Puritan woman, was also bam'shed from Massa- 
chusetts to Rhode Island. She had been holding meetings in which she 
stressed the covenant of grace, which appealed to many Puritans. Because 
she believed that the continuing process of divine revelation could supplant 
orthodox scriptural interpretation, she was accused in the colony’s General 
Court of disrespect for the clerg>’ and the heresy of Antinomianism, which 
emphasized the primacy of inner faith and direct communion with God over 
outward religious observ’ance and other good works. In today’s more secular 
age, her doctrinal difierences w'th the Puritan leadership seem small — 
matters of degree, not kind. Yet her outspoken criticism of established cler- 
ical authority — and her intrusion into afiairs that the Puritan fathers 
thought were better left to men — assured her conviction as “a woman not 
fit for our society.” After a brief imprisonment she along with her frunily and 
some followers fled to Rhode Island; she was killed in 1643 by Indians. 

Another New England colony came into being when the strong-minded 
Reverend Thomas Hooker and members of his congregation in Cambridge 
became excited over the fertile Connecticut River Valley, 100 miles inland 
from the Massachusetts Bay settlements. Rivalry between Hooker and the 
other leaders probably figured in the feet that the magistrates departed from 
their rule of compact settlement and aUerwed the Cambridge people to go. 
Traveling overland in 1636, Hooker’s followers founded Hartford and organ- 
ized their own colony of Connecticut on the model of Massachusetts Bay. 
Other Puritan groups founded settlements at Saybrook and New Haven on 
the coast and maintained an independent status for a quarter of a centurj’ 
before merging with Hooker’s valley settlements as the united colony of 
Connecticut. 

Massachusetts Baj’ sought to maintain control ov’er the sporadic settle- 
ments that grew up to its north. In 1679, the towns beyond the Merrimac 
River obtained a charter making them the separate royal colony of New' 
Hampshire, but the Maine area beyond continued to be ruled from Boston. 
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PURITANISM IN A SECULARIZING 
SOCIETY 

The Chesapeake colonists had reacted to the New World environment and 
the lure of proDts from tobacco culture by moving easily toward a society of 
merchants and staple-crop producers, based on individual enterprise and 
liberal institutions. In New England, an equally autonomous society had 
developed, but here institutionalized Puritanism was a brake against the pull 
of the New World environment toward modernitj'. 

In emphasizing God’s sovereignt>' and humanity’s dependence, Puritan- 
ism (only somewhat more forcibly than Protestantism generally) was pro- 
foundly antagonistic to the modem spirit of optimism and confident individ- 
ualism. Yet at the same time, Puritanism gave a powerful psychological 
impetus to individual striwng. The Puritans were “moral athletes who be- 
lieved that “right hving” was the best evidence (although no guarantee) that 
one enjoyed God’s grace. Right Imng included working as hard and being 
as successful as possible in whatever worldly calling or business God had 
placed one. With these convictions, it was not surprising that Puritans were 
highly successful in their temporal pursuits, especially under the favoring 
circumstances offered by the New World environment. 

Despite its scarcity of fertile soil. New England prospered from the be- 
ginning. Although fur trapping flourished only briefly and failed as game 
supplies dwindled, cod fisheries were developed early and remained a 
source of steady profit. Lucrative opportunities arose in trade with the Eng- 
lish colonies in the East Indies and, to a lesser degree, with England and 
Spain. The Garibbean Islands produced only two crops — tobacco and sugar 
— for the European market, and New England colonists began to supply 
the islanders with food and other items they needed — fish, grain, staves, 
and livestock. These northern merchants also traded New World goods for 
manufactured products at Glasgow', Bristol, and London. Sometimes they 
exchanged rum for slaves on the coast of West Africa. Between the New 
World, the Garibbean Islands, and the Old World, a trading pattern, impre- 
cisely called triangular, was established by the New' Englanders. To facili- 
tate their maritime endeavors, they built a flourishing merchant marine, 
which in turn stimulated a shipbuilding industry in New England. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century', the Puritan colonies contained 
a growing class of successful and wealthy merchants and entrepreneurs, sec- 
ond-generation .Americans with no memory' of the persecutions once visited 
upon their forebears. Such people found it increasingly more difficult to 
maintain the fers'id piety of the first settlers. Some could not put the search 
for salvation before worldly prosperity, and some did not feel helplessly de- 
pendent on the grace of an omnipotent God. There was no conscious parting 
from orthodoxy, no open rebellion against Puritan rule, but the religious 
fervor of the early commonwealtlr gradually eblred. This became apparent 
when the children of the first generation of church memlxers increasingly 
failed to give sufficient evidence of God’s grace to Ik.' received into full mem- 
iKuship themselves. Slublximly retreating l>efore the relentless tides of het- 
erodoxy and sc'Cidarism. the churches compromised; to rct-iin influence. 
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though their piety seems extreme to a more secular age, the Puritans were 
not necessarily the grim, self-righteous prigs of popular imagination. In a 
threatening and uncertain world, theirs was a purposeful community ^at 
proved immensely appealing to uprooted, discontented, and otherwise un- 
redeemed” Englishmen, that attracted' an uncommon number of subtle 
minds, and that produced great intellectual vigor. Their modem critics have 
faulted their "hell-fire and damnaUon” religon, y'et their ministers were 
well-educated men whose sermons were often models of lucidity'. Nor were 
the Puritan faithful necessarily more stuSy or abstemious than other Anglo- 
Americans of the period; preferring moderation to total abstinence, they 
used tobacco and alcohol in moderation. Church records reveal that pre- 
marital sex could be forgiven the repentant Puritan, and that divorce was 
permitted for cruelty’, adultery’, and impotence. Marriage was often marked 
by' tenderness and based on deep love between partners, who took pleasure 
in what one approving Puritan divine called the “Use of the Marriage Bed. 
In sum, these were appealing folk, sober and human. God-fearing and prac- 
tical. They were not libertines, but they were probably’ no more puritanical 
than other seventeenth-century’ Englishmen on either side of the Atlantic. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

A. L. Bowses Elizabethans and America (1949) and Samuel Eliot Morisons 
The European Discovery of America (1971) are notable introductions to Eng- 
lish explorations. Wallace Notestein describes The English People on the Eve 
of Colonization, 1603—1630 (1954), and R. C. Simmons, in The American 
Colonies (19/6), provides a readable introduction to colonial history’. The 
authoritative account of the early’ colonies is Charles M. Andrews’s The Co- 
lonial Period of American History (4 vols., 1934-1938), but W. W. Abbot’s 
The Colonial Origins of the United States (1975) is a good, very’ brief ac- 
count. The early’ history of the Chesapeake colonies is traced in Wesley 
Frank Cravens The Southern Colonies in The Seventeenth Century (1949), 
and Phillip L. Barbour ably recounts The Three Worlds of Captain fohn 
Smith (1964). Darrett B. Butman, in American Puritanism (1970), and Ev- 
erett Emerson, in Puritanism in America (1977), provide good introductions 
to early New England laith and practice. Both Edmund S. Morgan’s Visible 
Saints (1963) and Richard Gildriess Salem Massachusetts (1975) help to ex- 
plain the transformation of the Puritan commonwealth into a Yankee prov- 
ince. Other major works include Perry Miller’s classic two-volume study of 
The New England Mind (1939, 1953) and Samuel Eliot Morison’s volumes 
on the BuUders of the Bay Colony (19-30) and The Intellectual Life of Colo- 
nial New England (1956). Important biographical and femily studies include; 
Edmund S. Morgans brief study of Governor Winthrop, The Puritan Di- 
lemma (1956); Morgan’s The Puritan Family (1966); Robert Middlekaufis 
survey of three generations of Puritan intellectuals. The Mathers (1971); and 
John Demoss analy'sis of Plymouth colony, A Little Commonwealth (1970). 
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The bcsl account of the social and economic context of the witch trials is 
Paul Poycr and Stesrn Nixsenhaum, Sfl/^OT Possessed (1974). John Demos. 
Entertaininf' Sdfan (1382) places the Salem tragedy in broader perspective. 
In this period (ax in all others) the student is advised to examine contem- 
porary accounts, particularly Governor \\llliam Dnulford, Of flipnoulh 
rianfafum, 16^^1691 (1966), and John Winthrop. U’lnthrops Journal 
(1905). 
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Source: Redrawn by permission of the Smithsonian Institution Press 
from B. A. E. Bulletin 145, Indian Tribes of North America, John 
Swanton, Smithsonian Institution. Washington, D.C., 1952. 
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Anxious to encourage immigration and make profits from rising land val- 
ues, the proprietors promised religious toleration and adopted a liberal land 
system, including headlights. Settlers in the hvo sections (later to become 
the colonies of North and South Carolina) were allowed to elect an assembly 
and make laws in conjunction with a governor and council appointed by the 
proprietors. The northern settlements in the Albermarle district were 
blocked off by coastal sandbars from good ocean transportation, so this area 
came to be populated by small landowners whose isolation and independ- 
ence made them difficult to govern. The southern settlements around 
Charles Town, on the other hand, quickly developed an export trade 
through profitable staple products — first deerskins and naval stores, and 
then rice and indigo. Brought to work the plantations, blacks outnumbered 
whites by the turn of the century, and a particularly brutal form of bondage 
based on the slave code of British Barbados became fully entrenched. Great 
plantations grew up on the tidal estuaries, and the planters came to consti- 
tute a tightly knit ruhng class. They had their headquarters in Charleston, 
where they spent the malarial summer months in breeze-swept town 
houses. 

While Carolina was emerging as a buffer against the Spanish to the South, 
the British were ehminating another competitor farther north: the Nether- 
lands, the European nation most like En^and in the enterprising qualities 
of its people. Early in the sixteenth century, the Dutch merchant marine 
dominated the Far Eastern spice trade. Though their Far Eastern ventures 
absorbed so much of their slender resources and work force that they had 
little left for the New World, the Dutch were interested in finding a more 
direct water passage to the spice islands through North America. It was the 
search for such a northwest passage that led Henry Hudson in 1609 up the 
river that bears his name. 

The Hudson River proved to be no northwest passage, but it did lead into 
the heart of the fur-rich Iroquois country, and by 1624, the Dutch had es- 
tablished trading posts that grew into the colony of New Netherland. New' 
Amsterdam at the tip of Manhattan Island became a cosmopolitan trading 
center; a scattering of Dutch fanners spread out over Long Island, Staten 
Island, and across the Hudson from Manhattan; along the Hudson, vast man- 
ors were granted to wealthy patroons who exercised feudal authority over 
their tenants. Yet the preoccupation of the Dutch with the Far East, their 
authoritanan patroonship system, and the petty tyranny of its governors pre- 
vented New Netherland finm flourishing like its English neighbors. 

The English resented this Dutch intrusion into what they regarded as 
their domain. In 1664, Charles H granted the area between the Delaware 
and Connecticut rivers to his brother, the Duke of York (who ascended the 
throne in 168o as James II). James promptly organized a fleet and sailed for 
New Amsterdam, which surrendered without a shot. He found his proprie- 
tary domain, which he renamed New York, to be larger than be desired, 
and he transferred some 5,000,000 acres between the Delaware and the 
Hudson rivers to two of his fevorites as the proprietary grant of New Jersey. 
The New Jersey proprietors encouraged settlement by promising land and 
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the importation of rum and slaves. \Vhen this southern-most colony proved 
not to be the New World Eden that its promoters had advertised, these 
restrictions were relaxed to enable it to compete for settlers with its pros- 
perous neighbor South Carolina. Yet Georgia remained for many decades a 
tiny outpost against Spanish Florida. 

The feilure of the Georgia restrictions was merely the final demonstration 
that corporate purposes, however high-minded, could not survive among 
the English in the New World. This lesson was forced upon the Virginia 
Company early, and the holy commonwealth of the Puritans resisted it only 
a little longer. The proprietary colonies founded after 1660 all promised re- 
h'gious toleration, representative government, and cheap land — policies 
designed to attract settlers by guaranteeing individual rights and opportu- 
nity. The characteristics of the English and the fi-ee environment of the Ne\v 
World led irresistibly toward a societj' permeated with the spirit of individ- 
ual enterprise. 


THE NAVIGATION ACTS AND THE 
COLONTAL ECONOMY 

Wliile the proprietary colonies were eschewing corporate purposes in the 
New World, oEBcials in London were developing a series of policies designed 
to'implement the larger corporate purposes su^ested by an emerging con- 
cept of British empire. These policies were based on the theory of political 
economy known as mercantilism. Although the term v>as not coined by 
Adam Smith until 1776, mercantilism was widely pracbced throughout Eu- 
rope during the preceding century. This economic doctrine presupposed 
that nations were engaged in a continuous struggle for supremacy'. EkxDnomic 
strength svas valued for the mihtary and strategic advantages it yielded, and 
was to be measured primarily by the accumulation of bullion (unroined gold 
or silver). As nations lost gold and silver by buying things fi'om other nations, 
the most self-sufficient nations were considered the strongest and healthiest. 

Colonies held an important place in mercantilist thinking. England, hke 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands, turned to empire in order to make 
itself economically’ less dependent on others. Colonies could also contribute 
to the prosperity of the mother country by providing a market for its man- 
ufectures. Finally, an extensive trade with colonies would support a large 
merchant marine, and in a period when merchant ships and seamen were 
easily converted to nas’al purposes, this increased the fitting strength of 
the mother country. 

England with its scanty' resources and abundant labor w’as ideally’ suited 
to gain finm mercantilism. Although slow’ to develop consistent colonial pol- 
ities, the British gos’emment under Oliver Cromw’ell attempted to exclude 
foreign shipping fiom its Nesv World possessions. Following the Restoration, 
Charles II and Parliament sou^t additional ixmtrol of colonial economic 
actisity through a series of Acts of Trade and Navigation, enacted between 
1660 and 1672 and augmented by subsequent legislation. The Navigation 
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As tlie colonial economy matured, British ofRcials found additional regu- 
lations neeessar>’ to maintain mercantilist aims. To prevent New England 
rum makers from importing their supplies from non-English sources. Parlia- 
ment passed the Molasses Act in 1733, levynng a prohibitive duty on foreign 
molasses or sugar imported into British possessions. But New England 
evaded the duty by systematic smuggling, and the rum trade continued to 
flourish. To prevent colonial producers from competing with British manu- 
facturers, Parliament passed a series of acts between 1699 and 1750 forbid- 
ding colonists to export woolen cloth and beaver hats or to expand their 
production of finished iron products. 

The most serious economie problem of the eolonies — money supply — 
xva.'- greatly aggravated by British restrictions that grew out of the mercan- 
tilist preoccupation with bullion for the mother country’s treasury. Because 
gold and silver coin was the only recognized money and because the colo- 
nists could neither import British coin nor mint their osvn, they had to rely 
on Spanish coin acquired in the West Indian trade. Even this was an un- 
stable money supply for it was constantly drained away to offset colonial 
trade deficits wth England. Thus, there was never an adequate money sup- 
ply for an intercolonial exchange of goods and services. 

Under these circumstances, tire colonial governments finally resorted to 
issuing paper money. These issues were to be redeemed w'thin a certain 
period and were accompanied by new taxes designed to yield a sufficient 
fund to pay for redemption. But if too much paper money were issued or if 
redemption were delayed, the paper money depreciated in x'alue and cred- 
itors complained. Moreover, colonial paper money was worthless in England 
and caused trouble to English merchants who tried to collect from American 
debtors. The British government first sought to remedy the situation by 
instructing the colonial governors to veto all but the most soundly bached 
paper money issues. This failing. Parliament in 1751 forbade the New Eng- 
land colonies, where the worst abuses occurred, to issue any further paper 
for payment of debts. 


ADMINISTERING THE EMPIRE 

While British officials were groping toxvard a concept of empire, administra- 
tive agencies for colonial planning and control were haphazardly evolving in 
the British government. Soon after the Restoration, the king’s principal ad- 
visory body, the noble Privy Council, designated a committee known as the 
Lords of Trade to consider colonial matters. But not until the Glorious Rev- 
olution of 1688 and the accession of Wilham and Mary did colonial officials 
in London seriously consider the creation of a centralized empire of politi- 
cally uniform and dependent colonies directly supervised by the imperial 
government. A supplementary Navigation Act in 1696 set up a system of 
admiralty courts in America to enforce commercial regulations and punish 
smugglers. This same legislation created in England a Board of Trade and 
Plantations (a group of bureaucratic experts on colonial matters) to advise 
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(he Pri \7 Council through the Lords ofTrade, W'hile the Board of Trade had 
hide direct power, it did attain considerable importance as the one agencv 
of the British government that sj’stematicaUy considered atl colonial matters. 
Gradu;dly and over many years, the Board ofTrade was able to implement 
some consistent policies of colonial control. 

One basic aim of the Board to conv-ert all the corporate and proprie- 
tar)’ colonies into ro)’al colonies. This process, begun with X'irgnia in 1624 
and New Hampshire in 1679, became a deliberate objective upon the acces- 
sion of William and Mary. Massachusetts Bay. Plymouth, and Maine were 
organized into the province of Massachusetts under a royal governor in 
1691. That same year the Calverts’ Maryland proprietary was royalized, and 
in 1692, Penn’s Pennsylvania and Delaware suffered the same fate. But the 
netv policy \s73.s too v,eak to withstand the political influence of such powerful 
proprietors: Penns domain svas restored within two years, and the Calverts 
finally got theirs back after being converted to Protestantism in 1715. De- 
spite these setbacks, the colonial reorganizers persevered, extracting East 
and West Jersey from their propnelors and uniting them as the royal prov- 
ince of New Jersey in 1702. The Carolina proprietors gave up South Carolina 
in 1719 and North Carolina ten yean later, and in 1752 Georgia fell under 
royal control. Only the strong En^ish resjwct for property and charter 
nghts enabled Connecticut and Rhode Island to mamtain tbetr corponrte 
status and Penn and the Calverts to regain their domains 
The British government had several means of control over a royal colony. 
Most important was appointment of the governor, who was sent out with a 
set of detailed instructions drafted by the Board of Trade and who had an 
absolute veto over the acts of the colonial assembly Moreover all colonial 
legislation was sent to the Board ofTrade for careful scrutiny, and anything 
objectionable could be disallowed by the Privy Council The Privy Council 
was also a court of appeal from decisions of colonial courts 
Through these means, the Privy Council and the Board of Trade sought 
to restrain the provincial governments from acts harmful to either English 
merchants or the royal prerogativ'e. But this restraint was not burdensome. 

Sir Robert ^^'’alpole. who became the king's chirf minister in 1721, believed 
that it was in England's interest to let the colonies flourish without interfer- 
ence; bis policy ofsalulary neglect’ conbnued until the 1760s 

Under these circumstances, the provinces became virtually self-govern- 
ing All had a similar form of government Except in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, which continued to elect all their officials, and in Massachusetts, 
where the assembly elected the council, the governor and council were ap- 
pointed by the king or the propnetor for indefinite terms. The council and 
an elected lower house formed a bicameral assembly The assembly could 
convene only when called by the governor, who could suspend its sessions 
or dissolve it at will. The goi’Cmor’s veto could not be overridden But what- 
ever the governor’s legal authonty, he had practical difficulties m resisting 
the assembly's will. Lax imperial administration, either through design or 
neglect, permitted colonial assembli« gradually to exercise powers and 
pnvileges that in practice, ihou^ not by law. shifted the center of colonial 
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control from the executive to themselves. Although intended to be depend- 
ent assemblies, they became, in effect, little Houses of Commons and 
claimed broad Parliamentary authority over local affairs. They particularly 
insisted on the well established English principle that citizens could be taxed 
only by consent of their representatives. The governors were paid by the 
colonies, and an assembly’s refusal to levy taxes or appropriate funds for the 
governor’s salary was a powerful political weapon. 

Disputes between governors and assemblies were legion. Often incom- 
petent and invariably caught between the conflicting demands of the Lon- 
don officials and the local assemblies, the governors could satisfy neither 
group. The ablest among them achieved some success only through the as- 
tute distribution of favors and by horsetrading with leaders of the assembly. 
At times, a governor could fill the council with influential provincials who 
would side with him against the lower house. But except in the few areas of 
special concern to the Privy Council, the assemblies usually had their way. 

As the decades wore on, Americans increasingly assumed that they had 
an inalienable right to self-government through their assemblies. The re- 
current disputes with the governors taught them political sophistication and 
political skills that were to be invaluable when this right was challenged. 
Serious conflict with Crown and Parliament was to be avoided only so long 
as imperial authorities did not demand that colonial practices coincide with 
imperial policies. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH WARS 

While the English colonies were growing strong and prosperous along the 
eastern seacoast of North America, the French were developing a different 
kind of empire to the north and inland. In 1608, one year after the founding 
of Virginia, Samuel de Champlain began a French settlement at Quebec on 
the St. Lawrence River. For years Champlain devoted himself to exploring 
the interior far up the St. Lawrence and into the Great Lakes country and 
to developing a flourishing fur trade with the Algonquin and Huron Indians 
of the region. The French fur traders were soon joined by a band of daunt- 
less Jesuit missionaries who ranged far and wide over the wilderness of the 
north country preaching Christianity to the Indians. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, there was a narrow zone of agricultural settlement 
along the St. Lawrence where humble French habitants worked peasant- 
style on the manorial grants of a rather down-at-the-heels class of feudal 
seigneurs. 

Despite the fewer numbers of the French in America, their vigorous ex- 
ploration and the good relations they had achieved with their Indian allies 
made' them a formidable barrier to English westward expansion. Only the 
powerful Iroquois confederation in upper New York, hostile to the French- 
oriented Huron and Algonquin tribes, shielded Dutch New Netherland and 
the English colonies from contact with the French. But after the rise of Louis 
XIV in the 1660s, the French pushed their Canadian enterprise more vig- 
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the Peace of Paris (1763), Britain gained French Canada and Spanish Flor- 
ida, as well as acquisitions in India and elsewhere. The ownership of Loui- 
siana was transferred from France to Spain. 

No one had more reason to rejoice than the British Americans. Suddenly 
freed from the greatest threat to their security, they now looked west upon 
an unbounded arena of opportunit)' lying open to their enterprise. It did not 
yet occur to them that their new security and confidence might weaken their 
attachment to the mother country whose emergence as the world’s most 
powerful nation they were now so loyally celebrating. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

The final volume of Charles M. Andrews’s The Colonial Period of American 
History (4 vols., 1934-1938), Oliver M. Dickerson’s The Navigation Acts and 
the American Revolution (1951), and Michael Kammen’s Empire and Inter- 
est (1970) are significant analyses of British policy and administration. Jack 
P. Greene has studied the struggles between colonial governors and assem- 
blies in The Quest for Power: The Lower House of Assembly in the Southern 
Royal Colonies, 1689-1776 (1965), and in “Unite or Die” (1971), Harry' M. 
Ward has analy'zed intercolonial relations from 1690 to 1763. The transfor- 
mation of New England from colonies to provinces is described in Richard 
Johnson’s Adjustment to Empire (1981). The 13 volumes in History of the 
American Colonies series, edited by Milton M. Klein and Jacob E. Cooke, 
are designed for both the serious student and the layperson. See, for ex- 
ample, Michael Kammen’s Colonial New York (1975), and Joseph E. Illick’s 
Colonial Penmylvania (1976). The Middle Colonies (1938) are described by 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker. Max Sevelle’s Empires to Nations (1974) is a signif- 
icant comparative analysis of European expansion and the development of 
eighteenth-century “Euroamerican” societies. Catherine O. Peare has writ- 
ten a good biography of William Penn (1957); Frederick B. Tolies deals with 
the changing role of Philadelphia’s Quaker merchants in Meeting House and 
Counting House (1948). Francis Parkman’s France and England in America 
(S vols, 18.51—1892) is still the classic account of the development of French 
Canada and tlie great struggle for empire in North America. The final phase 
of that struggle and the period after the French and Indian War are deline- 
ated authoritatively in Lawrence H. Gipson’s The British Empire before the 
American Revolution (15 vols., 1936-1970). 
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These Protestants of Scottish origin are called Scotch-Irish by their descen- 
dants, to distinguish them from the indigenous Roman Catholic population 
of the rest of Ireland; they had been transplanted to Ulster in the early 
seventeenth century as part of the campaign to subdue Ireland, the first 
overseas English colony. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 
were suffering from English restrictions on Irish trade and industry, increas- 
ing farm rents, and various civil disabilities against their staunch Presbyte- 
rianism. Under these circumstances, Scotch-Irish by the thousands, perhaps 
as many as a quarter million, crossed the Atlantic. Concentrated along the 
frontier as pioneer farmers and aggressive Indian fighters, they made up 
from one-twelfth to one-tenth of the entire population by the 1770s. Like 
Pennsylvania's Germans, the Scotch-Irish proved to be unwilling subjects of 
British rule. 

Smaller groups from Europe included the Dutch and the French Hu- 
guenots. New Netherland had 8,000 Dutch residents at the time of its trans- 
fer to English control, and their descendants remained a substantial segment 
of New York’s population. The Huguenots, or French Protestants, began 
leaving France when the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 ended 
religious toleration in that predominantly Catholic country. They did not 
come to America in large numbers, but their enterprising qualities made 
many of them successful and prominent. Probably the largest number came 
to South Carolina, where they were quickly assimilated to Anglicanism and 
emerged as a major element of the mercantile-planting elite. 

Whether English or non-English, the European immigrants of the eight- 
eenth century came mainly from the lower or middling orders of Old World 
society. Probably half or more of the settlers in the middle colonies crossed 
the Atlantic as indentured servants. Some were actually kidnapped and sold 
to America by dealers in human merchandise. Thousands more — orphans, 
pauper children, and prisoners — were sent abroad by public authorities. 
Not a few of them chose emigration as a welcome alternative to long impris- 
onment or execution for minor offenses. Some 40,000 English convicts were 
transported to North America in the six decades before the Revolution, and 
in Maryland, convicts made up the bulk of the servant class. 

But whatever their legal status, most Europeans who embarked on the 
long voyage to America were the younger and more vigorous people from 
their home communities. Once free of indenture, even the lowliest among 
them was free to rise. Colonel John Lamb, a wealthy merchant and promi- 
nent political leader in New York in the 1770s, was the son of a man who 
had been taken from the gallows in England and transported to America, 
where he established himself as a solid citizen and laid the basis for his son’s 
later success. 

The African slaves, however, more than one in five of all Americans by 
1775, came most unwillingly and had no chance to rise, whatever their vigor 
or abilitx’. By the late seventeenth century, the ver>' prosperity of the Eu- 
ropean immigrants was creating a growing demand for cheap and easily ex- 
ploited labor. Yankee and European ship captains hastened to supply this 
demand, shuttling tightly packed cargoes of “black ivory” from the West 
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Wliile towns were developing along the coast, the pressure of the popu- 
lation increase was forcing a line of settlement far inland. In this hinterland, 
or “Old West," a new society took shape by the middle of the eigliteenth 
century. The distinguishing characteristic of this settlement was that it lay 
beyond the “fall hne," the point where the rivers descended over rapids into 
the level c-oastal plain and became na\igable. In the absence of good roads 
or other transportation facilities, the Old West lay too far inland to produce 
goods for market and thus became an area of pioneer subsistence farming, 
isolated from the coastal settlements and the Atlantic world. Nevertheless, 
to those who peopled it, the Old West seemed an agrarian paradise where 
the ease of acquiring farms of their own promised a degree of security, well- 
being, and independence that would have been unthinkable in the land- 
hungty’ Europe they had left behind. 

New England’s Old West included the northern and western hill towns 
and lay away from the coast and the deep inland extension of coastal society 
along the navigable Connecticut River. The old Puritan pattern of town plan- 
ning broke down in New England as the provincial governments began dis- 
posing of blocks of new towns to land speculators who in turn sold farms to 
actual settlers. 

South of New' England, New’ York’s Hudson Rwer w’as a magnificent high- 
way north into the interior. The Mohaw’k River, flowing east from the Great 
Liikes cnuntT)’ into the Hudson at Albany, afforded the c-olonies their only 
easy avenue through the Appalachian mountains to the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. But fur-trading interests blocked settlement along the Mohawk until 
the early eighteenth century when the British government sponsored the 
resettlement of Germans above Albany. 

Tlie main current of German settlement flowed through Philadelphia and 
on inland to fill the broad and fertile lower valley of the Susquehanna. Be- 
yond the Susquehanna, it w’ashed up against the series of .Appalachian ridges 
that mil from the northeast througli central Pennsylvania. Diverted dowai 
the valleys to the southwest, the Germans settled interior Maryland and 
crossc-d the Potomac into Virginia. Here .some drifted southeast of the first 
great App.ilachian range, the Blue Ridge, into the rolling Virginia Piedmont, 
but the main current moved on southwest up the Shenandoah Valley behind 
the Blue Ridge. By the 1750s, some Germans were pushing southeast from 
the upper Shenandoah across the Blue Ridge and down into the North Car- 
olina Piedmont. 

rill? Gennan migration was followed and overlapped by the migration of 
the rnon- aggressive Scofch-Irish. Tlie Scotch-Irish filled in the g.'tps left by 
Gennan settlements and then surged beyond them to the west and south. 
In Pennsylvania these hardy Indnaii fighters crossed ridge after ridge and 
filled valley after valley until by the ITTOs they were on the waiters of the 
Ohio i>ccv!pying the area around Pittsburgh. Farther south, in the C.irolin.as. 
the Smtcli -Irish pushed the I'i<nlinont frontier up against the mountains; 
svhilc in Virginia they jiressed southwi-st through the mountain salleys to- 
warri the hc.ulwaters of ihi' Tennessee River. 
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the very atmosphere of equal opportunity that eroded Old World notions 
made for new forms of inequality. In an environment of growing wealth and 
expanding opportunities, social and economic disparities widened as some 
inevitably became more successful than others. Eventually, a disproportion- 
ate share of wealth from trade and commercial farming fell into the hands of 
the most enterprising New England merchants and southern planters. As a 
result, the relatively simple society of roughly equal yeomen in the seven- 
teenth century became a more highly stratified and differentiated society in 
the eighteenth. 

This process of stratification was abetted by the British government, 
which actively encouraged the growth and pohtical influence of a colonial 
elite. After the Glorious Revolution, London authorities replaced religious 
qualifications for voting with a property qualification in the new Massachu- 
setts charter, and property quallBcations became general in the colonies. 
Usually a voter had to be a “freeholder,” the owner of 50 acres or a town lot. 
Royal governors generally sought to secure the support of the wealthiest 
colonials by bestowing important appointments and other favors on them. 
The provincial councils became the political strongholds of the very rich, 
while tile assemblies were usually controlled by the merely well-to-do. Thus 
the eighteenth-century provincial governments were generally dominated 
by a local ruling class, the wealthiest members of which sometimes sided 
with the governors in disputes with the assemblies. 

Too much can be made of socioeconomic conflict in eighteenth-century 
America. Unquestionably, this was a “deferential society.” Marked by ex- 
tremes in standards and styles of life, fundamentally elitist and class-con- 
scious in character, American society was governed by men of privilege. 
Their starched ruffles and powdered %vigs, their bearing, speech, and dress 
differed strikingly from those of ordinary folk, and their influence was usu- 
ally derived from wealth and property. But prerevolutionary American so- 
ciety presented those outside the power structure with more opportunities 
for advancement than the older and more highly structured societies in Eu- 
rope. Although hardly democratic by twentieth-century standards, this 
highly mobile New World society offered remarkably broad economic op- 
portunities, relatively little poverty, and much class fluidity. Except for the 
anomaly of slavery and pervasive restrictions on the rights enjoyed by 
women, there was no real social stratification in the Old World sense. Even 
the property restriction on suffrage was hardly restrictive in a society of 
extensive land ownership. In some colonies, where the franchise was open 
to a vast majority of free male adults, there is evidence to suggest that suf- 
frage was more widespread than the willingness to use it. To be sure, this 
remarkable breadth of franchise owed much to the availability of inexpensive 
land and very little to either constitutional theories or modern democratic 
notions. Even in a society that readily acquiesced to government by aristo- 
crats, colonial rulers could not entirely ignore the needs and aspirations of 
the general population. Certainly, few historians would argue today that 
class tension was a principal, or even an important, cause of the Revolution. 
By the 1760s and 1770s, most scholars now agree, the Americans had already 
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the very atmosphere of equal opportunity that eroded Old World notions 
made for new forms of inequality. In an environment of growing wealth and 
expanding opportunities, social and economic disparities widened as some 
inevitably became more successful than others. Eventually, a disproportion- 
ate share of wealth from trade and commercial farming fell into the hands of 
the most enterprising New England merchants and southern planters. As a 
result, the relatively simple society of roughly equal yeomen in the seven- 
teenth century became a more highly stratified and differentiated society in 
the eighteenth. 

This process of stratification was abetted by the British government, 
which actively encouraged the growth and political influence of a colonial 
elite. After the Glorious Revolution, London authorities replaced religious 
qualifications for voting with a property qualification in the new Massachu- 
setts charter, and property qualifications became general in the colonies. 
Usually a voter had to be a “freeholder,” the owner of 50 acres or a town lot. 
Royal governors generally sought to secure the support of the wealthiest 
colonials by bestowing important appointments and other favors on them. 
The provincial councils became the political strongholds of the very rich, 
while tjie assemblies were usually controlled by the merely well-to-do. Thus 
the eighteenth-century provincial governments were generally dominated 
by a local ruling class, the wealthiest members of which sometimes sided 
with the governors in disputes with the assemblies. 

Too much cat) be made of socioeconomic conflict in eighteenth-century 
America. Unquestionably, this was a “deferential society.” Marked by ex- 
tremes in standards and styles of life, fundamentally elitist and class-con- 
scious in character, American society was governed by men of privilege. 
Their starched ruffles and powdered wigs, their bearing, speech, and dress 
differed strikingly from those of ordinary folk, and their influence was usu- 
ally derived from wealth and property. But prerevolutionary American so- 
ciety presented those outside the power structure with more opportunities 
for advancement than the older and more highly structured societies in Eu- 
rope. Although hardly democratic by twentieth-century standards, this 
highly mobile New World society offered remarkably broad economic op- 
portunities, relatively little poverty, and much class fluidity. Except for the 
anomaly of slavery and pervasive restrictions on the rights enjoyed by 
women, there was no real social stratification in the Old World sense. Even 
the property restriction on suffrage was hardly restrictive in a society of 
extensive land ownership. In some colonies, where the franchise was open 
to a vast majority of free male adults, there is evidence to suggest that suf- 
frage was more widespread than the willingness to use it. To be sure, this 
remarkable breadth of franchise owed much to the availability of inexpensive 
land and very little to either constitutional theories or modern democratic 
notions. Even in a society that readily acquiesced to government by aristo- 
crats, colonial rulers could not entirely ignore the needs and aspirations of 
the general population. Certainly, few historians would argue today that 
class tension was a principal, or even an important, cause of the Revolutior). 
By the 1760s and 1770s, most scholars now agree, the Americans had already 
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she could not obtain a divorce. Women could not vote, rarely influenced 
economic decisions, and were legally subject in most colonies to physical 
punishment by their husbands. Perhaps their relative scarcity — not until 
the mid-eighteenth century did women constitute half of the population — 
gave them slightly more freedom than their English sisters. But even so, 
they were denied places in most professions, including the ministry, politics, 
and literature. Although Anne Dudley Bradstreet {1612-1672) distinguished 
herself as the first American poet, she was publi.shed anonymously. Some 
daughters of the colonial elite were taught social competencies in female 
seminaries, and a few were educated in European schools. More typically, 
young American women were encouraged to cultivate the practical arts, not 
their intellects. Except for domestic matters, education beyond the most 
basic rudiments was widely regarded as a male prerogative. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

By the eighteenth century, the Atlantic worlds advance into modernity had 
produced a new climate of thought known as the Enlightenment. The people 
of this optimistic age believed that a benevolent Creator had laid down cer- 
tain “natural laws” regulating all phenomena for the purpose of producing 
human happiness. Human beings, it was believed, had been endowed by 
the Creator with powers of observation and reasoning that would enable 
them to understand and live by these natural laws and thus achieve 
happiness. 

This faith of the Enlightenment received a strong impetus from Sir Isaac 
Newton’s description of the physical world as a harmonious system of bodies 
regulated by simple natural laws (Principia Mathematica, 1687). Another 
English thinker, John Locke, persuasively applied the Newtonian kind of 
analysis to the moral and political spheres. In An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding (1690), Locke analyzed the processes of observation and rea- 
soning that enabled human beings to understand what kinds of behavior 
were conducive to happiness or, in other words, consistent with the Cre- 
ator’s natural laws for human behavior. Following Locke, thinkers of the 
Enlightenment exalted “reason” as the faculty that could lead humanity to- 
ward virtue, happiness, and perfection. Analyzing politics {Two Treatises on 
Government, 1689), Locke maintained -that natural law ordained a govern- 
ment that rested on the consent of the governed and that respected the 
inherent “natural rights” of all. 

Enhghtenment thought was the theoretical expression of the emerging 
spirit of modernity. In British North.America, society was too young and too 
busy with the processes of wresting a Uving from this new land to give much 
attention to metaphysical speculation. Indeed, how far any formal thought 
reaches into popular consciousness is problematic. Yet many thoughtful col- 
onists gladly embraced Lockean ideas as explanations of what already 
seemed to them obvious. The better educated individuals often drifted from 
the tenets of orthodox Christianity toward the rationalism of Deism, the be- 
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The decline of piety can be clearly traced among the theologically sophis- 
ticated and articulate Puritan Congregationalists of New England. By the 
end of the seventeenth century, the Reverend Cotton Mather, the last great 
defender of the orthodox order, was talking more about the necessity of right 
living in this world than about humanity’s dependence on God for salvation 
in the next. The wealthy Boston merchants who founded the Brattle Street 
Church in 1699 did not require an account of conversion for full membership 
and chose a minister who preached a “free and catholic” version of Christi- 
anity emphasizing morality over piety. As the eighteenth century advanced, 
the most influential ministers in Boston, Charles Chauncy and Jonathan 
Mayhew, drifted into the “Arminian” heresy, which diminished human de- 
pendence on God by regarding human beings as capable of contributing to 
their own salvation by right living. 

-But a people conditioned to piety did not adjust easily to the clear, rather 
bland atmosphere of the dawning Enlightenment. The embers of the old 
intense faith still smoldered and, in the lYGOs and 1740s, were fanned into 
a bright blaze of religious enthusiasm that burned up and down the length 
and breadth of the colonies. This American Great Awakening was only part 
of a general movement in the Protestant world including such parallel phe- 
nomena as an upsurge of Pietism in Germany and the Wesleyan revival in 
England. Beginning as an eflbrt to reassert the earlier extreme piety against 
the rationalism and optimism of the Enlightenment, these awakenings ap- 
pealed frankly to the emotions and ended by unconsciously accommodating 
Christianity to the modern spirit. 

The American Great Awakening began in different places. As early as the 
1720s, the Reverend Theodore J. Frelinghuysen touched off emotional re- 
vivals of religious feeling among the Germans in New Jersey’s Raritan Valley. 
Nearby a group of ardent Presbyterian ministers began trying to stimulate 
intense religious feeling in place of the cold formalism of Calvinist ortho- 
do.xy. And at Northampton, Massachusetts in 1734, a gifted Congregation- 
alist minister, Jonathan Edwards, stirred up a series of revivals by his pow- 
erful appeiils to the religious emotions. All these streams merged into a 
general revival movement throughout the colonies when England’s spell- 
binding evangelist, George Whitefield, swept througli on his triumphant 
American tour of 1739-1740, leaving spiritual anguish and ecstatic conver- 
sion iti his wake. 

Tlie Great Awakening was emotional, popular, and anti-intellectual. The 
revivalists were often poorly educated, and their fervent exhortations soine- 
tiines touched off extravagant reactions — barking, writhing, swooning — 
by their audiences. Revivalists maintained that a heart open to the divine 
spirit was more important than a higlily trained intellect. The least temper- 
ate among them, the inllammatorx' James Davenport of .New England, 
stirred up strife by accusing conservative, educated clergy to be the "dead 
husks" and "Old Lights" of spiritual emptiness. .Sophisticated observ ers al- 
leged that the "bea.stly br.jyings" of these "sfiouters’’ produced more hysteria 
. than holiness. But in large towns .ind the countryside, and particularly in 
frontier are.i.s and the South, more comniun folk resjxinded svitli enthusiasm 
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and Congregationalist Dartmouth (1769), which began as an Indian school 
in New Hampshire. For all of its anti-intellectualisrn, this eigliteenth-cen- 
tury resurgence of religious enthusiasm contributed mightily to the nations 
educational development. 


“THIS NEW ^UN” 

De Crevecoeur’s “new man,” then, was a product of New World opportu- 
nity, whether the opportunity to acquire a farm of one’s own in the Old West, 
to grow rich planting tobacco, to trade with the West Indies, or to achieve 
dignity and independence as an artisan in one of the growing colonial towns. 
According to de Crevecoeur, Americans welcomed the optimistic tendencies 
of Enlightenment thought iis something their New World e-sperience re- 
vealed. In politics, they stoutly defended the English tradition of individual 
rights and aspired to control the representative institutions of provincial gov- 
ernment in the interest of their group. In religion, they tended consciously 
toward Deism or Arminianism if educated; otherwise they reveled in the 
emotionalism of the Great Awakening while moving less consciously away 
from the orthodo.x piety of their ancestors. 

“The American, this new man” took a fully developed form in the Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin. This son of a Boston candlemaker sat in 
Cotton Mather's congregation as a boy, assimilated Enlightenment thought 
while working on his brother’s newspaper and while sowing wild oats in 
London) and returned to win wealth and prestige as a Philadelphia printer. 
Retiring from business while still in his early forties, he spent the rest of his 
life in scientific experiments that explained the nature of electricity, in de- 
veloping a host of practical devices and projects for the benefit and improve- 
ment of his fellow citizens, and in public service culminating with atten- 
dance at the birth of a new nation. 

Wise, humane, and practical, Franklin reflected the spirit of a people who 
preferred mobility to nobility, who, to quote Franklin, characteristic-ally in- 
quired of a stranger not “What is be? but What can he do?" Franklin was 
the quintessential American, simple, vigorous, independent, and uncor- 
rupted by supposed Old World decadence. He embodied American self- 
awareness, that sense of an evolving new people, politically linked to the 
English, yet identifiably American, distinctive in character and culture. 

The fascination with Franklin lies in the fact that he personified so many 
traits characteristic of his compatriots. De Crevecoeur wrote that an Amer- 
ican leaves “behind him all his ancient prejudices and manners, receives 
new ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, the new government 
he obeys, and the new rank he holds. . . . Here the rewards of his industry 
follow with equal steps the progress of his labor. . . . Here religion demands 
but little of him. . . . The American is a new man, who acts upon new prin- 
ciples; he must therefore entertain new ideas, and form new opinions. From 
involuntary idleness, servile dependence, penury, and useless labor, he has 
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passed to toils of a diffcrenl nature, rewarded by ample subsistence. — This 
is an American." 


FOR FURTHER READING 

J. Hector St. John de Crcvecoeur recorded his impressions of eighteenth- 
century American life in Letlersfromaa Amariatn farmer (17S2). The most 
readable overview of the period is Daniel J. Boorstin's interpretation of 
emerging New World attitudes and institutions. The Americans: The Colo- 
nial Experience (1958). European immigrants to America are described in 
Marcus Lee Hansens The Atlantic Afigration, 1607-1860 (1940). Abbott 
Emerson Smiths Colonists in Bondage (1947) deals with indentured ser- 
vants; and Herbert S. Klein's The Middle Passage (197S) describes the Afri- 
can slave trade. Winthrop D. Jordans While oeer Blaei (1966} examines the 
development of white racial attitudes, and Peter Wood's Black Majonty 
(1974) examines black life in colonial South Carolina. Carl Bndenbaugh’s 
Cities in the Wilderness, J625-J742 (1908) is the standard study of early 
American urban life. Related works include such model social histories as 
Phillip Greven, four Cenerotions. Popuforion. Land, and Family m Colo- 
nial Andocer, Moisachusetts (1977). Kenneth Lockridge, A New England 
Town, The First Hundred Years: Dedham, Massachusetts {1970}, Cary Nash, 
The Urban Crucible: Social Change, Political Consciousness, and the 
Origins of the American Recolulion (1979). and Michael Zuckerman, Peace- 
able Kingdoms; New England Towns in the Eighteenth Century (1970). Dan- 
iel Blake Smith's Inside the Great House (1980) is an important analysis of 
eighteenth-century Chesapeake family life. Uie best introduction to the Old 
West, as well as to Fredcnck Jackson Turner's famous "frontier thesis," is 
the first three chapters of his volume of colle^ed essays, The Frontier in 
American History (1920). The Old West of the southern colonies is de- 
scribed, along with the tidewater societies of Virgima and South Carolina, 
in Carl Bridenbaugh's Myths and Realities. Societies of the Colonial South 
(1952), Wilcomb Washburns The Governor and the Rebel (1957) is an inter- 
pretation of Bacons rebellion. Richard M. Brown examines the South Car- 
olina Regulators (1963). LeonardW Libarfie's Conservatism in Early Amer- 
ican History (1048) traces the &owing inRaence of the upper classes in 
colonial politics, while Carl Bridenbaugh deals with the mechanic classes of 
the towns in The Colonial Craftsman (1950) James Henretta traces The 
Evolution of American Society (1973). Jackson T Mams Social Structure of 
Ret-o/ufiontiri/ Anienco (1965) and Bdbert E. Browns SUddU-Class Democ- 
racy and the Revolution in Massachusetts (1^55) are major revisionist studies 
of colonial social, economic, and political developments The intellectual and 
theological transformation of New England Congregationalism may be fol- 
lowed m Conrad W'nghts The Beginnings of Umtananism in America (1955) 

Alan Hcimert has written an arresting interpretation of Religion and the 
American Mind. From the Great Awakening to the Revolution (1966), and 
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Henry May examines the nature, development, and impact of T/ie Enlight- 
enment xn America (1976). Edward H. Davidson s;o,mt/mn Edxearch (1968) 
IS a brief biography but it should be supplemented with Norman Fiering's 
recent Jomthan Edwards's Moral Thought and Its British Context (1981). 

arl Van Doren has wntten the best biography of Benjamin Franklin (1941); 
however Franklins quality shines forth in his fascinating Autobiography 
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THE NEW IMPERIAL POLICY 

Bntaiii c»icrged \'ictonou$ from the p’cat Anglo-French tvars, there 
^ere conditions that supported a ness* and more sigorous imperial pohc) 
irsl. King George 111, enthroned in 1760, was an ambitious and conscion- 
Aws iTtonarcA w fto diesi'recf to play a iaiger role in governmental affairs than 
ad his predecessors. Through manipulation of ro>aJ patronage and maneu- 
'ering ofpailiarrientary elections he tried to re-establish the roval influence 
at earlier monarths had exercised by ri^t. Unfortunately, the king and 
his ministers proved to be less flexible and astute in dealing with the colo- 
nists than their eas> going predecessors had been Vet probably any British 
ministry would hji e sought to strengthen the inefficiently managed imperial 
system at this lirne. During the war, the colonists had imUted the Bntish 
y their reluctance to furnish troops, supplies, and money and in too many 
cases had actually prospered by trading with the enemy Moreover, the em- 
pire had been greatly enlarged, and more efficient regulation seemed nec- 
essary ever>-v.here if the colonial lemtories were to serve their purpose of 
beneSting the mother country-. 

The most pressing immediate problem was (hat of revenue to pay off the 
cnwhing debt in<>urred during the viar and to support the increased costs of 
defending and administering the enlarged empire, costs that had multiplied 
HN efold since the vvar with France. Compared with English landowners, ih© 
wlonists were virtually untaxed, and in London it seemed only fair that they 
should bear some of the heavy (ax buiden required for the defense of .•Vmer. 
lean temtory. 

The nwiimf ri'gftfer imperial policy that grew out of these conditions 
inaugurated by the ministry of George CrenvilJe dunng 1763-1765, and it 
provoked colonial hostility. After Chief Pontiac’s rebellion (an effort by the 
Ottawas and their allies to block English expansion into the trans-Appala- 
chian region), (he British had issued the Proclamation of 1763, which re- 
stricted colonial Settlement on the new western (tontier. The proclamation s 
mtent was to minimize conflict with the Indians and to promote orderly 
disposition of crow-n lands. But the Americans, some of whom had settled 
bejond the Appsdachians and were now ordered back, resented this British 
land grab and soon forced major revisions in the proclamation Hie Currency 
Act (17&1), which forbade the already hard-pressed colonies to issue paper 
money, and the Quartering Act (1765). which required them to provide shel- 
ter and supplies for British troops, also stirred American indignation. And 
the Revenue Act (better knowTi as the Sugar Act) of 1764 met with colonial 
rage. This measure marked the first BnUsb attempt to levy import duties on 
colonial trade for tJie purpose of revenue rather than regulation 

AUhougli the Sugar Act applied also to wine, coffee, silk, and Imen. llie 
duty on molasses seemed the most onerous. For > ears New England mer- 
chants liad evaded an earlier levy under the Molasses Act of 1733 by smug- 
gling molasses from the French West Indies for manufacturing rum. The 
new molasses duty was only half of Ae old. but it was rigorously enfonred 
eesdcnppledyeiyEffghnd rominerce. Shocked by the sudden vigor of im- 
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perial control after decades of salutary neglect, and squeezed by a postwar 
depression, the infuriated colonists protested that they could not rightfully 
be taxed except by their own elected representatives. 

Either underestimating the strength of colonial opposition or not caring 
how strong it was. Grenville pushed through Parliament in 1765 the even 
more provocative Stamp Act. This measure required the colonists to pur- 
chase revenue stamps and affix them to all kinds of legal and commercial 
documents, newspapers, almanacs, playing cards, dice, and liquor licenses. 
This was taxation in a highly visible and odious form. Moreover, it most 
offended those who were most influential in shaping colonial opinion — mer- 
chants, lawyers, printers, and tavern keepers. An explosion of protest indi- 
cated not only how averse the colonists were to taxation of any kind, but also 
how attached they were to the representative tradition of British Whiggery 
and to the home rule that they had enjoyed with so little interference. 

At question was the relationship of the colonial assemblies to Parfiament. 
Claiming precedence over colonial lawmakers. Parliament denied that 
Americans were subject only to self-imposed taxes, and Grenville denied 
that Americans were being taxed without their own consent. As British sub- 
jects, he averred, they enjoyed “virtual,” if not precisely direct, represen- 
tation in Parliament. For the moment, few colonists were prepared to chal- 
lenge Parliaments regulatory or legislative authority within the British 
Empire. But a growing number agreed that as British citizens, under the 
protection of the English. Bill of Rights, they could be taxed only by their 
own assemblies — the only legislative bodies in which they were 
represented. 

Colonial protest took many forms. Pamphleteers, including Massachu- 
setts s James Otis, Jr. {The Rights of the British Colonies asserted and 
proved) and Maryland’s Daniel Dulaney {Considerations on the Propriety of 
Imposing Taxes), argued in print the American case against the constitution- 
ality of parliamentary ta.xation. From New Hampshire to South Carolina, 
resistance groups emerged. Often calling themselves the Sons of Liberty, 
these secret bands of artisans and small merchants burned effigies of Gren- 
ville, blocked the sale of stamps, besieged and sometimes destroyed the 
homes of crown officials, and intimidated agents of the British government 
in other ways. Colonial legislatures called for the repeal of the hated meas- 
ures, and representatives from 12 colonies (all but Georgia) met in New York 
at the so-called Stamp Act Congress in October 1765. At this first interco- 
lonial assembly since 17.54, the representatives pledged loyalty to the king 
and all due subordination” to Parliament, but denied Parliament’s right to 
tax the colonists. The most effective protest against taxation without repre- 
sentation, however, was a nonimportation agreement sponsored by the co- 
lonial merchants that led to a boycott of British goods. This had such an 
effect on British manufacturers and e.xporting merchants that Parliament was 
persuaded in 1766 to repeal the Stamp Act. But Parliament did not surren- 
der its claim to tax the colonists, for repeal was accompanied by a Declara- 
tory Act asserting Parliament’s right to legislate for the colonies in any and 
all respects. 
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That this was no idle claim was shown the very next year, 1767, when 
Charles Townsliend, Chancellor of ihe Exchequer, pushed through Parlia- 
ment the so-called Townshend Acts levying duties for revenue on a new class 
of previously uiitaxed articles. The new taxes were rendered more unpalat- 
able by provisions for further strengthening the enforcement and collection 
machinery and by tlie stipulation that revenues from the act would be used 
to pay the salaries of royal oSiciais in the colonies, thus robbing the colonial 
assemblies of tlieir most potent weapon, the power to withhold salaries from 
uncooperative royal officers. Tlie Amencans, of course, protested. In his 
Letters from a Farmer, John Dickinson, a cultivated Philadelphian and a 
member of the Stamp Act Congress, rallied colonial support for a second 
boycott of British goods. Colonials protested, newspapers attacked British 
policy, and merchants employed the proven weapon of nonimportation 
agreements. And once again, in 1770, Parliament softened its stand, repeal- 
ing all the duties except the one on tea. 

.Most colonists were w-tlling to accept this action as settling (he contro- 
versy, and tlie next few )'eao brought a period of prosperity and relative 
peace between colonies and mother country. Except for New England mer- 
chants and, later, wealthy Virginia planters — two of (he most powerful and 
articulate segments of the population — the trade regulations adopted after 
1763 imposed no significant hardship on the colonial economy. Yet the Brit- 
ish ministers were badly deceived if they supposed (hat imperial relations 
were as cordial as they had once been. During (he seven years of controversy 
over parliamentary taxation, the Amencans analyzed (heir rclabonshjp with 
the mother country and became increasingly conscious of their separate 
identity and the colonies' common interest. They had successfully defied 
what they viewed as the tyranny of the liome government, and they were 
now more committed than they perhaps realized to republican principles of 
self-government. 


THE RADICALS AND THE URBAN CROWD 

Especially dangerous to continued harmony was a small but well organized 
and ably led group of American radicals. Since the 1760s. they bad opposed 
any British effort to tax or regulate colonial affairs. Most of these radicals 
had led the more militant agitation against the Stamp Act and the Town- 
shend duties, (heir hostility toward the Bnlish was often combined with a 
democratic resentment of elitist politics and aristocratic pretensions. In Vir- 
ginia, for example, Patrick Henry* radi^ op^sition to the Stamp Act si- 
multaneously challenged coa.rol ofthe House^Burgesses by the most con- 
servative wing of the planter oligarchy. In Charleston, though the rad.cd 
KTOUO was led by the young aristocrat Christopher Gadsden, its rank and 
file ^ dmw. h,ee)y from otfim from poor 

.nd middle segmeot, „f coloooJ jOC**- 1" '>■ W-pre>^ Bo- 

ton the radical leader Samoel Adams, baeted by the wealthy mer- 

chant John Hancock, drew most support trom soctally immobiie artisans and 
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American men and weanen ul esery social lesel svete i>olitici/e<l hy ehantt- 
injt imperial ixilicy and joined in the protest a!,;ainst the .Stamjs Ad and 
'rownsheml tluties. 'I'lie we.ilthier ami mori’ eonservative ainontt them, how- 
ever. were dismayed hy the excesses of the ' lower ranks. * These more con- 
servative .Xinerican Whi^s (not a few of whom \sonld heeome laiyalist.s) were 
satisfied when I'arliament repealed all the olfensive duties except the one 
on lea, svhile the radicals insisted on i-oiitimiiii}; to attitate a.ttaiiist it. 

The miist dani^eroiis radir.il leader w.cs that snperh org;mi/er. a,i;itator, and 
propa^tandisl Satunel .•\ilams. this self-.styled "fiopiihis" who hail deep rmtls 
in the artisan class, ilespite havin}; a Harvard dej;ree. Throm;!) hi.s control 
of the town meeting'. .Adams kept Boston in an uproar, though ipiiet re- 
turned to other areas. .Adams exploited incidents like the Boston .\l;issacre 
of 1770, in which an angry crowd goaded a small p.irty of British soldier;! 
into firing; they killed five persons, inchuling the runaw.iy slave Crispo.s 
.Attucks. Adam.s’s propaganda maintained the colonists’ alarm over British 
“tyranny." In addition, Adam.s and his allies — notahly sueh outspoken crit- 
ics of wealth and power a-S William .\iolineux and Thomas A’omig — were 
creating a nidical organi/ation that Joined Boston's merchant and laboring 
clus.se.s in an uneasy union. 

Operating from his ba.se in the Boston lovvii meeting, Ad;m)s induced 
other Massachusetts towns to establish "committees of correspondence to 
promote intercolonial resistance to imperial policy. The idea spread and, 
shortly, dissident Virginians urged the establishment of a provincial c-oin- 
mittee of correspondence in everx' colony. Naturally these committees t-aine 
to be dominated by those with relatively radical attitudes. While the radicals 
were unable to dispel the complacency that prevailed in the comparatively 
prosperous years from 1770 to 1773, they created an organization that could 
seize the initiative whenever an opportunity arose. 


, THE SECOND CRISIS 

Opportunity came when the British ministry of Lord North, in all inno- 
cence, undertook to aid the British East India Company by pushing through 
Parliament the Tea Act of 1773. The company was given the e.vclusive priv- 
ilege of selling its tea directly to American consumers without paying the 
English export tax, thus increasing the company’s profits, lowering the price 
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ton,” the 55 delegates were strangers to one another and not of one mind on 
the constitutional relationship of the colonies to England. The most ra ica 
among them embraced the doctrine of natural rights, denied parhamentar>' 
jurisdiction over the colonies, and argued that the colonists were subj^t 
only to the laws of their respective assemblies. Others did not assert t e 
eighteenth-century doctrine of the rights of man, but their rights as English 
citizens instead; they recognized Parliaments power to regulate impena 
trade, but denied its right to tax or othenvise interfere with internal colonial 
affairs. After some debate, the delegates unanimously adopted the defiant 
Suffolk Resolves, which condemned virtually all British trade regulations, 
they narrowly defeated a conciliatory' plan for colonial government pre- 
sented by Joseph Galloway of Pennsylvania, which was closely patterned 
after the Albany Plan of 17.54. The first Continental Congress also created a 
“Continental Association,” a detailed plan for nonimportation, nonconsump- 
tion, and nonexportation of goods between the colonies and Great Britain. 
To enforce the boycott, the delegates authorized every county or towm to 
elect extralegal committees of safety. These committees were to circulate 
the Association among all citizens for endorsement and then to single out 
violators for boycott and for denunciation as “enemies to the rights of British 
America.” Goods imported in violation of the Association could be seized, 
and the work of the local c-ommittees was to be coordinated in each c-olony 
by a provincial congress and a provincial committee of safety. 

During the winter and spring of 1774-1775, the radicals began vigorously 
implementing this revolutionary scheme in every colony. A drastic decline 
in British imports quickly demonstrated the Association s effectiveness as an 
instrument of economic warfare; it was probably even more important as an 
instrument of political persuasion and coercion. 

Wdiile nearly all Americans favored efforts to secure c-oncessions from the 
British government, perhaps only a minority supported the aggressive tac- 
tics of the radicals. Many colonists were decidedly hostile to any action that 
threatened to break the British connection, and many more were simply 
confused or indifferent. But the Association and its c-ommittee system gave 
the organized and puiposeful radicals a highly efficient means of committing 
the passive and often hostile majority to their program. 

Though the committees were supposed to be elected, they were fre- 
quently in fact self-constituted bodies of the local radical leaders and in some 
cases were merely the old committees of correspondence continued under 
a new name. WTiere public denunciation failed to secure compliance with 
the Association, committees did not hesitate to employ threats and even 
physical violence. As the revolutionary* crisis deepened, the committees in- 
creasingly assumed the powers of government, fixing prices, lewing fines, 
and taking charge of local militia units. 

Yet radical control was far from complete by the spring of 1775. The mer- 
cantile and officeholding aristocracy put up strong opposition in the north- 
eastern port towus; up-country Carolina fanners were disposed to side with 
the royal governors against the provincial politicians who had oppressed 
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CONFLICTING HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS: NO. 1 

What Caused the American Revolution and How 
Revolutionary Was It? 

Nineteenth-century historians rarely quarreled about the origin and nature 
of the Revolution. The war for American independence, they concluded, was 
a just and truly revolutionary struggle against the tyrannical and reaction- 
ary British imperial system. The colonial triumph ushered in a new era of 
human liberty, fraternity, and democracy. Indeed, to George Bancroft, au- 
thor of the authoritative and justly celebrated History of the United States 
(12 vols., 1834-1882), the Americans were God's chosen people and their 
revolution was part of the “grand design of Providence," a noble prelude to 
the “regeneration” of humankind. 

In the 1890s, the patriotic distortions of this traditional view were chal- 
lenged by two schools of historical interpretation: the imperialist and the 
progressive. Influenced by a turn-of-the-century spirit of Anglo-American 
accord, such imperialist historians as Charles McLean Andrews (The Colo- 
nial Background of the American Revolution, 1924) were more critical of 
colonial behavior than English policy. The quarrel with England, they ar- 
gued, could be interpreted correctly only within the broad context of the 
British empire as a whole. Examining the imperial as well as the colonial 
point of view, they sympathetically concluded that the British Trade and 
Navigation Acts. were not oppressive and that Parliament’s ^forts to tax the 
Americans were justifiable. 

While imperialistic scholars sought for the origins of the Revolution in 
political and constitutiorud issues within the empire, the progressives fo- 
cused on social and economic issues within the colonies themselves. Products 
of the reform mentality of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
these liberal scholars addressed not only the question of home rule but the 
question of who should rule at home. As Carl Becker, the greatest of the 
■ progressive historians, expressed it in History of Pohtical Parties in the Prov- 
ince of New York (1909), the American Revolution was actually two revo- 
lutions in one. The first, an external revolution, involved a conflict of eco- 
nomic interests between Great Britain and the American colonies. The 
second, an internal revolution, involved a class conflict between the haves 
and have-nots of colonial society. Such distinguished historians as Lawrence 
Gipson (The British Empire before the American Revolution, 15 vols., 
1936-1970) and Merrill Jensen (The Founding of a Nation, 1968) stiU ana- 
lyze the Revolution from the imperialist and progressive persuasions, and 
echoes of the progressive theme of colonial class tensions can be found in 
Gary B. Nashs The Urban Crucible (1979), a provocative new analysis of 
the social and economic processes that shaped the revolution. 

But in recent decades, new directions in historical thought have chal- 
lenged earlier viewpoints. In the 1950s, for example, so-called consensus 
historians, apparently mirroring the conservatism of the Cold War period, 
disputed progressive notions of class conflict. Arguing that American society 
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was far more democratic, affltient, and fluid than the progressives had be- 
Ueced, such consensus histories as Robert E. Browns Middle-Class Democ- 
racy and the Revolution in Massachusetts (1955) and Daniel J. Boorstins 
The Genius of American Politics (1953) concluded that the Revolution was 
essentially a conservative movement waged to protect traditional American 
rights and liberties from a charting and increasingly arbitrary BrBish 
policy. 

Edmund S. Aforgen (The Birth of the Republic, 1956), Bernard Badyn 
(The Ideological Origins of the American Revolution, J967), and other schol- 
ars who stress the causal importance of ideas have also discounted intemai 
social and economic cleavage fAeones. Colonial patriots, Batlyn wrote, al- 
though not unmind/lil of their pocketbooks, were genuinely alarmed by the 
changing course of imperial policy and deeply affected by the antiauthori- 
tarian tradition o/£ng/isA thought. Possessed of "real fears, real anxieties, 
[and] a sense of real danger," they viewed their opposition to parliamentary 
taxation as a struggle of liberty against the corrupting force of power. Thus 
the new inlellectual history has returned to the nineteenth-century conclu- 
sion that constitutionof rights and lofty values lie at the heart of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Although embracing neither Bancroft s patriotic and reli- 
gious excesses nor fits undue cniicism of British policy, it finds the old 
master correct when he argued that the colonists revolted in the name of 
liberty and republican ideals. 

Radical or Hew Left scholars haoe contributed yet another dimension to 
the debate. Not uithout justification they indicted their fellow histonans for 
overemphasixing the attitudes and behavior of social and economic elites to 
the neglect of the great mass of human society. In the radical uiew, the Rev- 
olution can be correctly interpreted only from “the bottom up," the vantage 
point of colonial nonehtes. Regardless of the perspective, however, there is 
little likelihood of unanimity of historical opinion 


FOR FURTHER READINC 

John C. Miller s Origins of the American Revolution (1943) offers a narrative 
overview of the events leading to conflict. Revert M Calhoon s Heoolution- 
ary America (1976) is a brief interpretation of the period from 1763 to 1787. 
John R. Alden has assessed the role of The South in the Revolution, J763- 
17S9 (1957). Both J. Franklin Jameson. The American Revolution Consid- 
ered as a Social Movement (1926) and A. M. Schlesinger, Sr., The Colonial 
Merchants and the American Revolution (1918) are dated but still command 
attention. J. R. Poles Political Representation in England and the Origins 
of the American Republic (1966) is a work of great importance, and Pauline 
Maiers From Resistance to Revolution (1972) provides a recent synthesis of 
the role of colonial radicals in the development ofhostihties. Bernhard Knol- 
lenberg traces The Origins of the American RevoluUon, Edmund S. and 
Helen M. Morgan brilliantly analyze The Stomp Act Crisis (1953); Hiller B. 
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Zobel surveys The Boston Massacre (1970); Benjamin \V. Labaree details 
The Boston Tea Party (1964); and Robert A, Gross surveys The Minute Men 
and Their World (1976). Both John C. Millers Sam Adams (1936) and Ber- 
nard Bailyn’s The Ordeal of Thomas Hutchinson (1974) are readable biogra- 
phies, and Pauline Maier’s The Old Revolutionaries (1980) is a collective 
portrait of five first-generation patriot leaders. 
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Independence Achieved, 

1775-1783 


THE ETRST YEAR OF WAR 

ITie military struggle began slowly, and during the first year no really deci- 
sive engagements occurred, [n June 1775, shortly before Washington ar- 
rived to take command of the poorly organized American forces on the hills 
surrounding Boston, Ceneral Gage managed to drive his besiegers from one 
of their strongest positions, Breeds HiU. But the misnamed Battle of Bunker 
Hill cost the British some 40 percent of their force, and these frightful losses 
demonstrated that the Americans, though outnumbered, could not easily be 
dislodged. During the months (hat followed Washington methodically con- 
verted his untrained milida into a disciplined amy and tightened the ring 
around the British. 

With Cages army encircled in Boston, the ebullient Americans under- 
took, during the winter of 1775-1776, a two-pronged offensive against Can- 
ada. The forces led by Richard Montgomery and Benedict Arnold sur- 
mounted great hardships and won some early successes, but in the end the 
reluctance of the Canadian population to join the rebellion forced a retreat. 

In the first year of the war, perhaps the most important struggle was 
antofig’ the cahaisii Aeittsehei'. Becxifse aeiAer Ae Bcidsh aor Amer- 
ican leaders were prepared to compromise, fow people doubted that the 
issue could be resolved by means short offoU-scale war. But only two-fifths 
of the colonial population actively supported (he Revolution. Perhaps one- 
fifth of all whites — from every social dass and ethnic group — remained 
loyal to the British. Some 55,000 American Tories actively joined the British 
cause. Another 80,000 went into eufe in Canada, the Bahamas, or England. 
Other neutral or potentially subversive elements included pacifists, apoliti- 
cal western frontiersmen, indentured servants, slaves, and Indians. 
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For the most part, the revoJutkHUSls managed to neutralize British efforts 
to exploit these indifferent or resentful pec^les. But several thousand slaves 
cast their lot with the British in the ^pe of freedom, a greater number 
capitalized on wartime confusion by running away. However, the much- 
feared wholesale enlistment in the black army of John Murray. Lord Dun- 
more, last royal governor of Virginia, did not occur. Prodded by British 
actions. General Washington lifted an initial ban on black enlistment and 
initiated active recruiting. Some 5,000 blacks (slave and free, mostly from 
the northern colonies) joined the Contin«ital army, serving in both inte- 
grated and all-black units. Similarly, though most Native American tribes 
had legitimate grievances against the colonists, Indians (with some excep- 
tions) generally chose to remain neutral, rather than to ally with the British. 

Faced with these actual and potential internal divisions, Congress and the 
colonies imposed severe penalties on those suspected of loyalty to the ciown: 
censorship, ostracism, disfranchisement, loss of public office, confiscation of 
property, and detention. Those women believed to be aiding the British 
cause were treated as harshly as ibeir male eounterperti and received “dis- 
respectful Indignities." Though excesses and wrongful persecutions did 
occur, the American Revolution produced none of the wholesale impris- 
onments or executions of dissidents that have tarnished some other rev- 
olutions. Given the dangers posed by so many subversives, real 
and imagined, the penalties imposed on the Loyalists do not seem 
disproportionate. 

Jn March 1776, General Cage finally abandoned the increasingly difficult 
task of holding Boston and sailed away with his army and hundred of Loy- 
alists to the British stron^old at Halifax, Nova Scotia. His departure did 
not mark a decisive American victory, but rather (he end of a year of stale- 
mate in U'hich each side had consolidated its position and prepared for the 
real struggle yet to come. During that fortunate year of respite a new Amer- 
ican nation animated by fresh and exciting ideals had been coming to birth. 


‘CONCEIVED IN UBERTT 

Few Americans admitted that they sought independence from England until 
months after the Revolutionary War had begun. Yet the pressure of events 
increasingly forced them into independent acts and steadily prepared them 
for an open break. 

The question of independence was connected m an indirect, but impor- 
tant way with the acceleration of democratic tendencies inherent in the rev- 
olutionary movement. While home rule was the primary issue m the Rev- 
olution, a political upsurge of the lower orders of the social hierarchy raised 
the important secondary of "mho should rule at, home?" The Liberty 
Boys who rioted against the Stamp Act or the Townshend duties were mak- 
ing a bid for political status. Perhaps more important, the revolutionary ag- 
itation opened an avenue by which ambitious persons of the "middling sort" 
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(Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, and their counterparts in other colonies) 
could rise to influence. The revolutionary movement oflered such “new 
men” an opportunity to gain power by espousing radical measures and ap- 
pealing indirectly to the inchoate democratic aspirations of those heretofore 
without influence in government. 

The success of these “new men” was due in considerable measure to a 
favorable climate of ideas. The revolutionary era was one of those periods in 
history when ideas had great consequences. All Americans, including the 
most conservative and aristocratic, believed that the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 and its great Bill of Rights had guaranteed to every British citizen cer- 
tain rights — especially rights of liberty and property — upon which no 
government could rightfully infringe. In the British tradition of dissent dat- 
ing to the Civil War (1642-1649) and the Commonwealth (1649-1653), 
Americans believed that government — power and authority — was natu- 
rally aggressive and tended to go beyond legitimate boundaries at the ex- 
pense of liberty. In the spirit of that tradition, Americans distrusted govern- 
ment and were eager to restrict it lest force and compulsion dominate liberty 
and virtue. Their opposition to the new imperial policy was based on the 
claim of Britain’s Whig party that this was an arbitrary exercise of power, a 
violation of this heritage of English rights. “Liberty and Property” became 
the slogan of the Revolution; a fear of the transgressions of authority became 
the controlling concept of an emerging American republicanism. 

The ideas of British Whigs carried democratic implicah'ons that could be 
applied to government within as well as outside of the colonies. When the 
colonial leaders argued for the Whig principle of “no taxation vrithout rep- 
resentation” in imperial relations, inadequately represented Americans re- 
quired no great imagination to apply the same argument to domestic aflairs 
or even to expand it into the more general principle that government should 
be representative of the governed, meaning all the governed. 

These democratic implications of seventeenth-century British libertari- 
anism were refined and reinforced by the larger stream of Enlighterunent 
thought. Confident that the Creator desired human happiness, the people 
of the eighteenth century were drifting toward the notion that aU people 
were equal in their “natural rights” and that the only just end of government 
was to maintain a state of society in which all could enjoy their rights to the 
fullest possible extent. Since liberty was the most precious of these rights, 
government should be restricted to the smallest possible compass that would 
enable it to keep individuals fi-om invading each other’s liberty, and since all 
persons were potentially rational, government should rest on the consent of 
the governed. The second of John Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
(1689) was a most trenchant justification of revolution on the basis of the 
natural-rights argument. 

During the later stages of the revolutionary crisis, the colonial leaders 
broadened the basis for their claim to autonomy fi-om their rights as British 
citizens, according to the Whig tradition, to their rights as human beings, 
according to the natural-rights tradition. Directly or indirectly, Americans 
were thinking in Lockean terms as they decided for revolution, drafted their 
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Declaration of Independence, and established a republican system of 
government. 

Americans did not rebel against England, as conservative Tories often 
charged, to overthrow the established social order and advance the leveling 
spirit of democracy at home. Compared to subsequent European revolu- 
tions. the American Revolution was essenti^Iy conservative, begun for lim- 
ited political and constitutional purposes and accomplished without major 
internal upheaval. Unlike the toppling of anciens regimes in France (1789) 
and Russia (1917), the overthrow of royal tyranny in America was followed 
by no shattering changes in class, economic, or property arrangements. Yet 
large segments of the population rallied to the movement for colonial auton- 
omy because they were aroused by the logic of rebellion. Moreover, while 
creating broad support for their movement, revolutionary leaders sought out 
new groups that had previously played little part in public life. Conse- 
quently, the new provincial congresses organized at the wars start encom- 
passed a more diversified membership than the previous colonial assembbes 
and councils. 

This nse of the lower orders affected how the colonial ruling group reacted 
to the Revolution, Many gentry were alarmed into being Loyalists by their 
fear of having a government “independent of rich men. “ A larger number 
(conservative Whigs) continued to furnish leadership to the revolutionary 
movement but resisted independence. They hoped to win colonial auton- 
omy while restoring the British connection as a means of preserving the 
dominance of the aristocrats within the colonies. A third segment of the 
gentry (radical Whigs) was so deeply infected with the revolutionary ideol- 
ogy that they worked closely vrilh the new men who spoke for the lower 
orders, espousing independence and paving the way for a new distribution 
of political power. 

It was this last group, especially Richard Henry Lee of Virginia and Sam- 
uel and John Adams of Massachusetts, who controlled the Continental Con- 
gress in the early ivar years. On the question of independence, they were 
aided by (he drift of events. The British government showed little disposi- 
Uon'^to conciliate the Americans and every disposition to wage vigorous war 
against them. The importance of aid fiom Britain’s ancient enemy France 
^ecame increasingly apparent, and it was hoped that independence might 
pave the way for a French alliance. Finally, Americans of all classes were 
^gradually beginning to sense the exciting possibility of building a new and 
independent society based on natural rights and the implicitly democratic 
principles of revolutionary rhetoric. How rapidly this feeling had spread was 
demonstrated by the tremendous public response to Thomas Paine's anon- 
ymous pamphlet Common Sense, a spinled defense of the American cause, 
published in January 1776. Advocabog bodi independence and democracy, 
Paine’s slashing document sold several hundred-thousand copies. 

A new American, who emigrated firom England only in 1774, Paine did 
not create the sentiment for independence; be merely crystallized an often 
unspoken but rapidly grovring altitude. Once catapulted into the arena of 
open debate, the idea of independence rapidly overcame conservative op- 
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position. On July 2, the Continental Congress resolved that "these United 
States are. and of right ought to he. free and independent states"; two days 
later the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 

Drafted by 'nionnis JefTerson, with the help of Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams, thi.s remarkable document wa.s for llie most part a long and 
e-xaggerated catalog of British violations of American rights. Designed in 
hu^ge part as propaganda for world consumption, the Declaration offered no 
subtle interpretations of events. It was the hapless George III — not Parlia- 
ment. the source of most colonial grievances — who \vas made the villain of 
the piece. What made the Declaration a momentous factor in history, how- 
ever. w"as its opening section, which distilled in a few sentences of enduring 
prose the essence of the Lockean, naturaJ-riglits tlieory of government; "We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, tliat all men are created equal, that they 
arc endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure tliese 
rights. Governments are instituted among .Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That whenever any Fonn of Govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the lUglit of the People to 
alter or abolish it.” .Much of subsequent American history was to be a 
working out of the implications of the principles so ringingly enunciated 
here. 


THE NEW STATE CONSTirUHONS 

As the colonies became states, they adopted e.xplicitly republican charters 
— documents that not only expunged what the Americans thought to be 
British tyranny, but assured protection against future infringements on lib- 
erty. The object of the present controversy, Jefferson said in the spring of 
1776, was the reordering of the American poh'ty, the shaping of a virtuous 
society of independent men living in harmony and equality under republican 
institutions. By the time the Declaration of Independence was adopted, four 
colonies had already applied its idealistic principles in drafting their state 
constitutions. Directed' by the Continental Congress to create new govern- 
ments “under the authority of the people,” the other states followed suit, 
_• except for Rhode Island and Connecticut, which continued to operate under 
their unusually liberal colonial charters. The writing of constitutions was 
imprecedented (Britain’s consisted of laws and custom and was not written) 
and significant — unmistakable evidence that Americans wanted the limits 
of governmental power and citizens’ rights clearly delineated. With British 
authority destroyed, Americans were free to perform the act that lay at the 
root of all legitimate government according to Lockeaii theory: they entered 
into a “social contract.” The new state constitutions were conceived of as 
voluntary compacts among all the people, creating gijvemments of limited 
’ed powers. In several states, the people elected special 
t the fundamental compacts; in several others, the con- 
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stitutions were submitted for popular ratification; but in a majority of cases, 
the existing provincial congresses dieoiselves drafted and promulgated the 
new constitutions. 

However adopted, the new constitutions uniformly reflected the distrust 
of governmental power — especially “ever restless, ambitious, and ever 
grasping*’ executive or gubernatorial power — (hat arose from the Enlight- 
enment s liberalism and from the colonists* experience with British author- 
ity. To prevent the encroachment of power upon liberty, most states followed 
Virginia’s constitution, includinga bill of rights specifying in detail the nghts 
of citizenship (freedom of speech, freedom of the press, trial by jury, and 
the like) that no government could rightly abridge. All the constitutions 
sought to minimize the danger of arbitrary power by building “checks and 
balances” and a “separation of powers" into the very structure of govern- 
ment. The executive. legislative, and judicial functions were exercised by 
separate bodies, and except in the unicameral states of Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, and Vermont (which became a xlate in 1T77), the legislatures were di- 
vided info two houses that were expected to act as checks on each other. 
*1116 senates, by common consent, were designed to represent society’s wis- 
est and best, and were to serve as diecks on excesses of the popular will, as 
reflected in the lower houses of representatives. 

The checks and balances principle, however, was tempered by memories 
of the long struggles between the colonial assemblies and the royal gover- 
nors. The new constitutions made the legislatures dominant and the gover- 
nors relatively impotent. Governors in most cases were elected annually by 
the legislatures, were denied veto powers, and were subject to impeach- 
ment. Moreover, the awesome power of appointment, the most dangerous 
threat to free government, was given to most state legislatures, rather than 
to governors. 

Along with restrictions on the governmental power, the new constitutions 
also tended toward more representative govenunent, toward actual as op- 
posed to virtual representation. 'Hiese impukes toward closer supervision 
of legislators were reflected in annual elections, residential requirements for 
lawmakers as well as for voters, and (in five states) proportional electoral 
districts that gave representation to back country settlements. Although the 
state constitutions did not grunt universal white male suffrage (^^assachu' 
setts raised its property qualifications for voting), and no state granted fe- 
male suffrage, these charters generally extended the prinJege of voting, 
either by reducing the colonial freehold property) requirement or by open- 
ing the polls to most taxpayers. As a result, men of moderate means, petty 
entrepreneurs, and farmers gradually joined the well-to-do gentry in the 
conduct of public affairs. 

The Revolution thus weakened the socisJ hierarchy, opening new oppor- 
tunities, both economic and poblicaJ, fijr enterprising men outside of the 
anstocratic and wealthy elite. Vet incongruities in the ideal of human rights 
remained. It may have been true, as a Frendi traveler observed in 1788, 
“that the Americans more than any other pe<^le are convinced that ^ men 
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are bom free and equal.” But that doctrine applied only to white males. For 
blacks, the revolutionary' ideology of republicanism did contribute to the 
gradual abolition of slavery in northern states, where the institution %vas 
least profitable. The nations free black population grew dramatically, and 
even in the South more libera! manumission statutes were adopted. How- 
ever, race distinctions were all but universally applied, and slavery (a truly 
“peculiar institution” in any republic) survived the Revolution by many 
decades. 

The condition of women improved marginally, and only in such areas as 
educational opportunity and less stringent divorce laws. Along with these, 
perhaps there was a greater freedom to select marriage partners and slightly 
more reciprocity within matrimony. The origins of American feminism can 
be traced to the remarkable Abigail Adams’s oft-quoted plea of 1776 — “Re- 
member the Ladies” — and to the wartime emergency that temporarily en- 
larged the woman’s sphere. Yet during the War for Independence and for 
many decades thereafter, General Washington’s view of the female patriot’s 
proper role — “passive, admiring, and quietly suffering” — was widely, if 
not universally, shared. The revolutionary generation seemed oblivious to 
the se.xual implications of republican thought. 


THE AR-nCLES OF CONFEDERA'nON 

As the Continental Congress still had no regular constitutional authority, it 
began working on a pla'n for a confederation that would provide sufficient 
powers to conduct the war and to unite the states once victory was achieved. 
After protracted debate, the Articles of Confederation were finally approved 
by Congress in 1777, though a dispute over the western lands claimed by 
some of the states delayed final ratification until 1781. 

The Articles of Confederation established not a government, but a con- 
federation of sovereign states. Because the Revolution was being fought to 
abolish central control and because liberty was deemed safe only when gov- 
ernment was kept close to where the governed could watch it, the Confed- 
eration was given only the powers to; (1) conduct foreign afiairs by negoti- 
ating treaties and making war and peace; (2) control Indian affeirs; (3) set 
standards of coinage, weights, and measures; (4) settle disputes among the 
states; and (3) conduct a.postal service. Although an improvement over the 
voluntary arrangement under the Continental Congress, the Confederation 
was a less than perfect instrument of national unity. It could not raise money 
or troops e.xcept by requisitions on the states. It had no power to make laws 
binding individual citizens and no means of enforcing its wll on either citi- 
zens or states. Each state was to have a single vote in the Confederation 
Congress, the votes of nine states were required to approve all important 
measures, and the Articles could be amended only with the approval of Con- 
gress and the legislature of every' state. The .Articles did not provide a sep- 
arate judicial branch or an executive division to carry out pohcies Congress 
might adopt. Yet the Articles did represent a move toward national unity; 
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for the first time, there was a permanent agency that could speak for the 
citizens of the 13 American states. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1776-1777 

The Declaration of Independence had just been adopted and the constitu- 
tion-making process was well underway in the stales and the Congress when 
the British launched the American war in earnest. In July 1776, the greatest 
military force Britain had ever sent abroad sailed into New York harbor, 
hundreds of ships carried 32,000 soldiers under the command of Sir William 
Howe. Anticipating the Bntish strategy, Washington had moved his army to 
the vicinity, but his greatly outnumbered forces w-ere easily pushed offLong 
Island, out of iManhattan, steadily through New Jersey, and across the Del- 
aware Ris'er into Pennsylvania. 

Uie 43-year-oJd Washington was a leader of imposing presence and com- 
mand, but he had little combat experience and was probably no military 
genius. Indeed he lost more battles than he won. Yet bis courage and tenac- 
ity kept his army intact and the American cause ahve When he assumed 
command, his troops were largely without uniforms and without a sem- 
blance of unified command. Pay was low; both enlistments and rations were 
short. The men were eager to return to family and farms. The o&icers were 
often elected and poorly qualified for leadership. War materials, always in 
short supply in this undeveloped country, had to be captured or imported 
from Europe. Yet by good fortune and force of will, this sober, anstocratic 
Virginian prevailed. With the assistance of such foreign advisers as the 
Count Casimir Pulaski, the Baron von Steuben, and the Marquis de l^ay- 
ette, he built a force of some S, 000-10.000 regulars- (There were an addi- 
tional 7,000 shotl-lerm militiamen.) Wisely avoiding decisive engagements, 
he waited until the British ceased offensive operations for the winter, and 
on Christmas night, 1776, he daringly ferried his troops back across the icy 
Delaware and fell upon unsuspecting Bnlish forces at Trenton and nearby 
Princeton, New Jersey. With these small but brilliant victories to buoy 
American hopes, be went into winter quarters at Momstown 

The following summer of 1777 was the lime of greatest military peril for 
the infant American nation. From Canada. General John Burgoyne launched 
a Bntish offensive by way of Lake Champlain toward Albany and the lower 
Hudson Vaffey. Sir Wiffi'am Howe had (be opportuntCy to move op the Hod- 
son from New York City to join Burgoyne and cut the colonies in two. In- 
stead, the indecisive Howe succumbed to the temptaPon of occupying the 
rebel capital at Philadelphia, brushing aside what resistance Washington's 
outnumbered army was able to offer at the Battle of Brandywine. 

Freed from the threat of Howe to their rear, the Amencan commanders 
in the Hudson Valle)-, Horatio Gales and Benedict Arnold, were able to put 
up a stubborn resistance against Burgoynes advance from the north. Far 
from his base of supply and harassed on every side by farmer militia, the 
British commander was finally forced to surrender his entire army at Sara- 
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toga in October 1777. The importance of this victory and the narrowness of 
the American escape from a crushing mihtarj' catastrophe cannot be exag- 
gerated. Thanks to a combination of British lethargy and American deter- 
mination, it now appeared for the first time that the patriot bid for inde- 
pendence might succeed. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE AND THE 
SOUTHERN CAMPAIGNS 

Even the victory at Saratoga could not make up for the feebleness of the 
American war effort. Driven from Philadelphia to York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
gress struggled ineffectually during the winter of 1777-1778 with the prob- 
lems of supply and funds, as inflation rose sharply and paper money issued 
to finance the war became increasingly worthless. Meanwhile, cold and hun- 
ger in the winter camp at Valley Forge decimated Washington s ragtag army. 
Often local American farmers and merchants traded their goods for British 
coin and supplied enemy forces encamped in the relative comfort of nearby 
Philadelphia. But the patriot cause saw its share of profiteering, official 
corruption, provincial rivalries, disaffection, and desertion, though subse- 
quent generations remembered only the gallantry and sacrifice of the 
revolutionaries. 

Across the Atlantic, the' Saratoga victory was bearing fhiit. From the be- 
ginning of the conflict, Americans had hoped that France would avenge her 
recent defeat by Britain by giving them aid. As soon as independence was 
declared. Congress sent the engaging and inimitable Franklin (who affected 
a fiir cap and homespun airs for the occasion) to seek an alliance in Paris. 
The French government proved willing to furnish suppb'es and funds se- 
cretly, but before siding xvith them openly, it wanted assurance that. the 
Americans had a real chance of winning. Saratoga furnished this assurance, 
and in February 1778, the treaty of alliance was signed. As a result, Frances 
ally Spain was also pulled into the war with Britain, and soon afterssards the 
Netherlands were drasvn into the conflict because of their insistence on con- 
tinuing trade with the French and the Americans. Spain and the Nether- 
lands furnished much needed loans for the American war effort, but France 
became the main source of both the money and the munitions that enabled 
the Americans to keep fighting. In addition, the French sent an army and a 
powerful naval force, without which victory would have been impossible. 

Military activity was at a stalemate for a year following Saratoga as the 
British prepared for another offensive, this time aimed at the southern col- 
onies. Landing at Savaimah, Georgia, in December 1778, the British army 
under the aggressive Lord Cornwallis easily took Charleston and occupied 
most of South Carolina. When the Americans finally marched against him in 
August 1780, they were soundly defeated at Camden, and Cornwallis was 
able to push his invasion northward. By this time, however, the American 
forces in the South were under the able command of Nathanael Greene. At 
King’s Mountain and at Cowpens, severe defeats were inflicted on condn- 
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gents of Cornwaliiss army, and iii Mandi 1781, the British army sustained 
heavy losses in a hard fought but inconclusive battle at Guilford Court 
House, North Carolina. Cornwallis, despainngofsubduing the vast and hos- 
tile southern interior, withdrew his seriously weakened army to Yorlctown 
on the peninsula between the York and James nvers in tidewater Virginia, 
where his forces waited to be evacuated by the British fleet. 

But it was not the British fleet that appeared. By a miracle of good fortune 
and good timing, Washington and the French commanders were able to 
march the combined Franco-Amertcan army down from the northjust as the 
French fleet appeared off the Virgiiia coast. Thus caught between a hostile 
army and a hostile navy, Cornwallis had no alternative but to surrender his 
7,000 British and Hessian troops on October 17. 1781. As he did so. legend 
has it, a Bntish military band played “TTie World Turned Upside Down.” 


THE TREATY OF PEACE 

Cornwallis’s surrenderfinally convinced the Bntish government that the ef- 
fort to subdue the Americans was too diliicult and too expensive to continue. 
Despite considerable advantages in populau'on (11 million to 2.5 million), 
economic resources, diplomatic alliances, and military experience, BnCain 
suffered from disadvantages in pursuing the ixar Its problems included 
maintaining communications with, and providing supplies to fighting forces 
who were 3,000 miles away, it took some two to three months to send mes- 
sages or to convey arms and men to the colonies. Able to raise only one- 
third of its troops in Great Britain, the crown relied heavily on German 
mercenaries and Aiiierican Tones, in roughly equal numbers 'Hiese Bntish 
troops, though often skilled in formalized European-style warfare, were ill- 
prepared to fight in a remote and savage yildemess without major industnal 
or papulation centers and without adequate roads. (As in later wars of colo- 
nial liberation, the imperial power found it easier to control the towns than 
the countryside.) Althou^ the British navy — the world’s largest — con- 
trolled the seas until 1781, and the well-trained Redcoats usually defeated 
American armies when they could catch them, these advantages brought 
little ultimate success. The country was too vast, the population too deeply 
committed to resistance, the indigenous guemlla hives too elusive, and the 
costs too great to be borne indefinitely. In die end. a once-confident and 
often blundering Britain was outlasted by militarily weaker, but more re- 
sour^fol and determined colonial forces. 

Following the debacle at Yorktown, Lord North resigned his ministry, and 
a new ministry came to power prepared to negotiate with the Americans. 
Although John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay were already in 
Europe for such purposes, a peace settlement was delayed for some time by 
(he crosscurrents of international politics. The Franco-American alliance 
committed each party to continue fighting as long as the other was fighting, 
and the Franco-Spanish alliance committed France to continuing the war 
until Spam won Gibraltar from EnghmA This seemed to mean that the 
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Americans could not make peace with England until Spain regained Gibral- 
tar. But when the American commissioners uncovered evidence that the 
French were arranging that the Spanish and British control the northern 
and southern portions of the American land between the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi, the Americans felt absolved of their obligation to 
negotiate in concert with the French. 

Seeing an opportunity to detach the Americans from French influence, 
the British accepted an American proposal for separate Anglo-American ne- 
gotiations. By thus playing off one power against the other, the American 
commissioners won an exceedingly favorable treaty. Besides recognizing the 
independence of the United States, the British also acquiesced in giving up 
a generous extent of territory, stretching from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
and from the Canadian border on the north to the Florida border on the 
south. These terms were agreed upon by late 1782, but peace did not come 
officially until Spain and France ended hostilities in early 1783. In this gen- 
eral settlement, Florida was transferred from Britain to Spain to compensate 
for Spains failure to win Gibraltar. 
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A Nation Emerges, 

1780-1788 


THE NEW NATION brought into being by the Revolution covered a thinly 
populated but vast expanse of territory six times the area of England and 
Wales combined. Ninety-five percent of its 3 million people lived in the 
countryside. Most of them were near the seacoast, but even here they were 
so dispersed that there were only six cities with more than 8,000 inhabitants. 
Philadelphia, with fewer than 40,000, was largest, followed by New York, 
Boston, Charleston, Baltimore, and Salem. {By contrast, contemporary Lon- 
don had 750,000 people, and Paris, 500,000.) Transportation facilities from 
one part of this far-flung republican empire to another were rudimentary, 
and communication was so infrequent that the letters carried by the postal 
service amounted to only one per capita per year. 

Nevertheless, the shared experience of the Revolution had given Amen- 
cans a sense of national pride and optimism about the future of their exper- 
iment in liberty. But because not all Americans agreed about what that fu- 
ture should be, the decade of the 1780s was one of conflict. It was also, as 
time would prove, the richest and most intense period of American political 
and constitutional thought. 


THE AGRARIAN-MINDED AND THE 
COMMERCLAL-MINDED 

One fundamental division was between what might be called the agrarian- 
minded and the commercial-minded portions of the population. Tlie great 
majority of the people were small farmers. Measured against the Europe 
that they or their peasant forebears liad left behind — the Europe of arbi- 
trary government, heav^ taxes, military conscription, state churches, and 
rigid social distinctions — Americ-a seemed a virtual paradise. In .America, 
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the dream of land ownership — (he key to security, independence, and dig- 
nity — could be realized by the great majority. 

To these small landowners, secure on their acres, fer from cities, often 
illiterate or semiliterate, the American utopia was already at hand. Provin- 
cial and typically adhering to the more orthodox brands of Protestantism, 
they regarded the farmer’s way oflife as morally superior to all others. They 
were deeply suspicious of alies, of diange, and of those ambitious and prob- 
ably evil urban people who grew rkdi by commercial manipulations. This 
agrarian mystique was also shared in good part by many southern planters 
and by many of the great landlord families in New York’s Hudson Valley. 

Less numerous but equally influenlia) were the people who saw America’s 
future in terms of general economic growth and national strength This com- 
mercial-mindedness was centered in the cities and especially among the 
merchant and professional classes, the best educated and most cosmopolitan 
parts of the population. Included also were a good many farmers and plant- 
ers who lived close enough to transportation and cities to produce commer- 
cial crops for foreign and domestic markets. 

The division between the commercial-minded and the agrarian-minded 
merged into the other major political division of the 1780s; there was a ten- 
dency for the agranan-minded to be democratic-minded and for the com- 
tnercjal'Riinded to resist democratic tendencies. However, the two align- 
ments did not coincide completely. Thomas Paine, for example, was among 
the most effective advocates of both democracy and commercial expansion, 
while much of the leadership for the agrarian forces was provided by elitist 
gentry from the great landholding families. 

With some important exceptions, then, the political struggles of the 1780s 
involved two rou^ groupings. On one side were those who favored lead- 
ership by the gentry, vigorous and more centralized government, and poli- 
cies designed to foster national strength and economic growth through en- 
couragement to entrepreneurs. On (he other side were penons resentful of 
any pretensions to superiority, deeply suspicious of all government, and mis- 
trustful of even their own elected representatives. They consequently 
wanted government kept as decentralized as possible, as inactive and inex- 
pensive as possible, and subject to the check of frequent and democratic 
elections. 


CONFUCT WITHiN THE STATES 

The state goi'ernments were the principal arenas of conflict between the two 
groups. The conflict was in part a straight struggle for control, as in Penn- 
sylvania where displaced conservatives warred unrelentingly against the ul- 
trademocratic constitution of 1776 and the power it gave to western formers 
and the lower orders of Philadelphia 

Religion was frequently another divisive issue. In New England (outside 
Rhode Island where religious freedom had dways prevailed), the Congre- 
gationalists were persuaded to surrender only part of the exclusive privileges 
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they had enjoyed by law before the Revolution. But in New York and the 
southern states, the members of the formerly established Anglican church 
were reduced to an equal footing with those other denominations. In Vir- 
ginia, the Anglicans of the wealthy and conservative tidewater area managed 
to stave off this movement until 1786 when James Madisons coalition of 
hberal gentry, back-country Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians pushed 
through the legislature Jefferson’s Statute for Religious Freedom. 

The greatest cause of alarm to- conservatives was the democratic legisla- 
tures’ apparent disregard for property rights. In some states, property- 
minded persons fought against wholesale confiscations of the property of 
Loyalists, and they were even more alarmed by the movement for debtor 
laws and state-issued paper money. 

Paper money had been used during the colonial period with both good 
and bad results, but the collapse of the Continental currency during the 
Revolution had utterly discredited the whole idea with merchants and cred- 
itors. Yet the retmm to a specie (gold and silver) currency at the end of the 
Revolution, the coUapse of the brief boom that followed, and the ensuing 
depression of 1785-1786 produced a severe deflation. People who had bor- 
rowed money during inflationary times found that they had to repay their 
debts in money that was worth much more than the money originally bor- 
rowed and at a time when money of any kind was hard to obtain. 

Under the pressure of desperate debtors, seven state legislatures author- 
ized issues of paper money, while in several other states, creditors and mer- 
chants barely averted such demands. The paper issues were relatively ben- 
eficial where taxes were levied to support them, but in other instances, the 
old story of rapid depreciation was repeated. Some states tried to compel 
creditors to accept the paper money in payment of debts, and creditors were 
said to flee the state of Rhode Island to avoid payment in depreciated paper. 

The conflict became most violent in Massachusetts, where debtors and 
small formers of the interior simply could not find enough of the scarce spe- 
cie to pay their debts and heavy state taxes. As the courts began imprisoning 
large numbers of defeulting debtors or foreclosing on their forms, armed 
mobs started breaking up sessions of the courts. By the winter of 1786-1787, 
the interior was swarming with a virtual insurrectionary militia of several 
thousand debt-ridden formers whose principal leader was a Revolutionary 
veteran named Daniel Shays. Finally, a state army of 4,000 marched into 
the area and quelled the disorders after a series of minor skirmishes. Mean- 
while, accounts of Shays s Rebellion” had further alarmed property-minded 
conservatives in all the states, convincing many of the need for revising the 
Articles. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CONFEDERATION 

In the early 17S0s, conservatives were already seeking to guard'against the 
localism and democratic irresponsibility of the states by strengthening the 
Confederation govenunent Under the leadership of the “financier of the 
Revolution, Robert Nlorris, a Philadelphia merchant who had grown 
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wealthy from war contracts, they had persuaded Congress to appoint full« 
time executives to superintend deparhnents of finance, war, foreign affairs, 
and marine. Morris himself became superintendent of finance and exercised 
great influence in all areas. His primary concerns were economic stability 
and the attachment of monied interests to the central government. Toward 
those ends, Continental paper money was abandoned, and Morris sought to 
finance the government by borrowmg, partly from American citizens. In the 
process, he encouraged the creation of a powerfri! class of public creditors 
(bond buyers) who had a vested interest in a government that would be 
strong enough to pay its debts. 

But the Confederation government could neither pay its debts nor effec- 
tively carry on its ordinary operations as long as it had to depend for income 
on voluntary contributions by the recalcitrant states. Morris's whole program 
hinged on getting the states to approve the “Impost of 1781," a proposed 
amendment of the Articles of Confederation that would give Congress the 
power to levy limited import duties to pay the Confederation debt. But 
Bhode Island refused to ratily. and all further efforts to give Congress any 
taxing power failed to get the required unanimous approval of the states, 
Meanwhile, the coming of peace dissipated the atmosphere of emergency, 
and the drive to add vigor to the Confederation government stalled, 

Through the mid-1780s, national-minded persons could only grumble 
helplessly at the impotence of the Confederation in many areas. Locking any 
means of enforcing its policies either on the states or directly on their citi- 
zens, the Confederation was'unable to deal effectively with unseemly quar- 
rels among various states over boundaries, western lands, and stale-levied 
tariffs and trade restrictions. 

Ihe Confederation's weakness was most evident in foreign relations. 
Partly because the United States could not enforce uniform commercial reg- 
ulations in its own territory or threaten uniform retaliatory regulations 
against other countries, it was unable to secure favorable commercial treaties 
with the leading European powers. More senous. Spam and Great Britain 
threatened the territorial inlegnty of the new nation in the Southvyesl and 
Northwest respectively. 

Spain had lost Florida to Great Britain at the end of the Seven Years’ War 
in 1763 but had gained formerly Fremh Louisiana (the entire western wa- 
tershed of the Mississippi and the "island" of New Orleans east of the nver). 
Then, in 1783, Spain regained Florida, making her the dominant power on 
the southwestern borders of the United States. Moreover, Spam would not 
be bound by the 31* northern boundary of Florida specified by the Anglo- 
American treaty, but occupied territory north of that line and claimed the 
greater part of the Southwest. These claims she actively buttressed in the 
1780$ by gaming control over the southwestern Indians and restricting the 
Mississippi River trade through New Orleans. When the Confederation 
proved powerless to protect new settlements in the Tennessee-Kentuefcy 
area against the Indians or to secure them a right to trade down the .Missis- 
sippi, many settlements sought the protection of Spam, and for a time there 
was a senous danger that the western settlers would cooperate in making 
the entire Southwest a Spanish temtoty. 
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Great Britain understandably treated her former subjects with great con- 
tempt, closing her West Indian possessions to American trade, restricting 
American trade with England, and refusing to enter negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty or even to send a minister to the new nation. Most threat- 
ening of all, she continued to occupy military posts along the northern fron- 
tier within territory she had ceded to the United States, and from these 
posts she retained dominion over the Indians of the northern Ohio Valley 
and encouraged them to resist the advance of American settlement. 

The British found justification for these actions in the failure of the Amer- 
ican states to live up to their obligations under the Treaty of Paris. Congress 
technically complied with the treaty by urging the states to restore confis- 
cated property to Loyalists, but it could not force the states to do so. Nor 
could it prevent the states from violating the treaty by impeding the collec- 
tion of debts that Americans owed to British merchants. The Confederation 
authorities could counter British complaints on these points only by de- 
manding payment for several thousand slaves that the British armies had 
carried away from the southern states. 


THE CONFEDERATION AND THE WEST 

For all its weaknesses, the Confederation had one magnificent achievement 
to its credit: the creation of a great national domain west of the Appalachian 
Mountains and the formulation of a system for land sales and territorial gov- 
ernment by which this West and later Wests would become a spectacularly 
expandin_g ‘‘empire for liberty.” 

Even before the Revolution, pioneers had crossed the mountains to form 
pockets of settlement in a few areas. New Englanders had moved up and 
across the Connecticut River to populate the green hills of Vermont. Resist- 
ing the claims of New York and New Hampshire to the area during the 
Revolution, Ethan Allen and his "Green Mountain Boys ” created an inde- 
pendent republic that was not admitted as one of the United States until 
1791. 

Farther south, other pioneers had established themselves on the upper 
waters of the Ohio River in the Wheeling-Pittsburgh area, and still others 
had pushed southwestward through the valleys of the Virginia mountains to 
found the Watauga settlement on the headwaters of the Tennessee River in 
what was to become the northeastern comer of Tennessee. During and im- 
mediately after the Revolution, these outposts became staging meas for fur- 
ther advances of settlement into the country nortli of the Ohio, through 
Cumberland Gap into the Bluegn^s region of what would later be central 
Kcntuck>', and over the Cumberland Plateau into the Nashville b;isin of what 
would later be middle Tennessee. 

Seven states laid clajrn to various ^parts of the trans-Appalachian empire. 
Virginia, making the hservatlvci-* Acre a.boundaries specified by its colonial 
charter, claimed Ketatic irresponsibility oitory north of the Ohio River. New 
York had a shadowy niment. Under the lea.' resting on Indian treaties, while 
rt Morris, a Philadelpln 
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Massachusetts and Conhecficut argued that their boundaries extended in- 
definitely westward, cutting across the Vlr^nia claim. Farther south the two 
Carolinas and Georgia asserted that their boundaries extended all the way 
to the Niisstssippi. 

Even before the war was over, under heavy pressure from landless states, 
Congress had urged that these western claims be ceded to the Confedera- 
tion to create a great common domain, ^^rgln^a led the way in 1781 by of- 
fering its lands north of the Ohio, and by the end of the 1780s all except one 
of the landed states had followed suit. Georgia finally ceded its western lands 
in 1802, while, in 1792, Virginia passed the sovereignty over its remaining 
western territory directly to the new slate of Kentucky that was created 
from it. 

Congress lost no time in providing for land sales and a governmental sys- 
tem in the new public domain. The Ordinance of 1785 established a "rec- 
tangular” system of survey. Land was to be divided info squares one mile 
from north to south and one mile from east to west. "Townships” six miles 
square were to be laid off, each of which would contain 36 one-mile-square 
{640-acre) "sections.” As the line of settlement advanced, these sections 
were to be auctioned off to the hipest bidders, with a minimum price of 
two dollars an acre. 

A year earlier, in the Ordinance of 1784 (drafted by Ttiomas Jefferson), 
Congress had declared that territorial governments in the public domain 
should evolve as quickly as possible into new states fully equal to the original 
states, The process by which this was to happen was altered by the so-called 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787. adopted to meet the wishes of the Ohio Com- 
panj', a group of New England land speculators who were promoting a set- 
tlement in the Muskingum Valley of what was to become southeastern Ohio. 
The Ordinance of 1787 established a Northwest 7<sm(ory la the area north 
of the Ohio and east of the Nfississippi rivers, this area was to be adminis- 
tered first by a governor appointed by Congress. When the population of 
the territory reached 5,000, the people were to elect a representative assem- 
bly and a nonvoting delegate to Congress. Eventually the Old Northwest 
was to be divided into not less than three and not more than five states, and 
when the population of any of these proposed st^es reached 60,000, it could 
be admitted to the union on an equid footing with the onginal states. During 
the terntonal stage, civil liberties and religious freedom were guaranteed, 
a system of free public education was called for, and slavery was excluded. 
Thus Congress laid down the pattern of territon^ evolution by which the 
United States was to become a continental nation of equal states. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
STRONGER GOVERNMENT 

Many Americans —■ particularly subsistence fanners — were generally sat- 
isfied with the Confederation Indeed, it often functioned reasonably well 
But, amid a growing awareness that the Articles could not meet important 
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|- d needs, others grew more impatient with its weakness and more 
T-tcrmiiie-^l to secure a strong naUonal government in its place. Tlie unpaid 
Public creditors amstituted a sianding lobby for change. .Merchants \santed 

uniform commercial ixrh'cy that could force c-oncessions from the great 
^niding nations. Tlie artisan class and infant industrial sector wanted a uni- 
form tan'lT ixjlicy tliat would protect them from the competition of British 
*^oiufactures. 'flie elite of many slates dreaded the possibility of irrespon- 
sible ixjpular control of state politics. Creditors and wealthy persons cried 
out for protection against debtor legislation, paper money, and the assaults 
of the unpropertied on property. Frontier people demanded more vigorous 
defense against the Indians and their British and Spanish abettors. And the 
more cosmopolitan and national-minded patriots wanted their country' to 
assume a position of greater strength and dignity among the naUons of the 
world. Quite obviously the reasons for the discontent were nearly as nu- 
merous as the people who advocated a stronger government. Tlie pressures 
for revising tlie Articles could be traced as much to dissatisfaction with state 
government as to deficiencies in the Confederation. But overriding all con- 
siderations was a pervasive fear among the nations political leaders that the 
Confederation, as originally constructed, could not adecjuately protect 
American interests in a hostile world and that the excesses of the Revolu- 
tionary era threatened the interests of authority and stability in the name of 
popular liberty. 

As the 1780s wore on, events pushed some of these national-minded ele- 
ments into an almost revolutionary mood. Robert Morris’s drive to 
strengthen the Confederation from within had stalled when the urgency of 
war was removed m 1783; all further attempts to remedy the inadequacy of 
Uie Articles by amendment failed. More important, the brief economic 
boom that followed peace collapsed into a commercial and financial depres- 
sion m the m.d-1780s, and inevitably merchants, financiers, and artisans 
began to think that Aeir distress was related to the Confederation’s weak- 
ness. As a result of the depression, the panic of conservatives over paper 
money and debtor legislation reached its peak. In the autumn of 1786 the 
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the CONSTITUTION/SJL CONV^ENTION 

, f , scattered opponents, the invention w-as composed of del^^^es 
|£,ueP^=i^ .tional-ininded side of the political speclmin. In Hamilton s tell- 
Irom the jmmbered among the Americans “who think conn- 

ing P *^p Jo'jninanlly lawyers, merclianls. .and planters, the o-o male de - 
jjenta! >. principally from urban and seaboard areas and from me 

egates ^ women were selected to serve as delegates. These men 

upper c showing of youth, education, abiliri". {lolitical esperi- 

rna e -n^ Due to the circumstances of their selection, the crucial 

ence. ^feeing the convention — whether the government should continue 
^*^^*d^*ntrali2ed confederated government with some additional powers to 
revenue and regulate commerce, or whether it should become a 
more centralized national government directly affecting the states 
- d their citizens — was settled before the delegates met. 

^Had this not been the case, Madison could never have scored such a re- 
<oundina victory for a national plan at the very outset of the convention. The 
Xlrnnia'delegation arrived in Philadelphia some days before the convention 
opened, and Madison had his fellow Virginians hard at work on a Mrgiaia 
plan" that became the basis for the convention s early deliberations. By ac- 
cepting the Mrginia Plan as its basis for deliberation, the convention made 
the momentous decision that it would propose not simply amendments to 
the Articles but an entirely new firame of government It also indicated that 
it favored a government radically different firom the Confederation. 

The two principal features of the Mrginia Plan were its grant of sweeping 
powers to the central government and its requirement that representation 
in the national legislative body be in proportion to population. It was the 
second feature that raised the only fundamental disagreement in the con- 
vention’s proceedings, for delegates from the small states rightly feared that 
basing representation on population would allow the large states to control 
the new government. Consequently the small-state delegates presented a 
"New Jersey Plan” to amend the .Articles rather than to draft an entirely new 
constitution. The heart of the New Jersey Plan was the continuaiice of a one- 
house Congress in which each state would have one vote. By adhering to 
the form of the .Articles, the small-state delegates were also proposing a con- 
federated government of limited powers, though their nlan did give Con- 
gress the power to levy import duties, regulate commerce, and admit new 
states. Tiet it vvas the matter of representation rather than the question of 
nationalism that was at the bottom of the disagreement, and a compromise 
j was finally effected by proposing a two-honse Congress where represen ta- 
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tion in the lower house was apportioned by population and where the influ- 
ence of the small states was safeguarded in an upper house composed of two 
senators from each state. Once the small states won this concession, their 
delegates showed less zeal m defending a confederated structure. From this 
point on, the convention was able to work out the detailed powers and struc- 
ture of the new government tvithout serious disagreement. 

Though the delegates were predominantly nationalists and though many 
of them feared the influence (d pc^ular majorities, they were also political 
realists who recognized that whatever they proposed would have to be ac- 
cepted by a society that was considerably more confederationist and demo- 
cratic than the convention itself. Consequently, and to Hamilton’s discom- 
fort, the document that resulted from their deliberations was a compromise 
between the two poles of political thou^t. Its basic feature was the creation 
of a "federal’* system in which powers and responsibilities were distnbuted 
between the state and national governments. While the powers given Con- 
gress were specified with the implication that only these powers could be 
exercised, the specified powers were quite ample. The new government was 
to have virtually unlimited authority to levy taxes, borrow money, regulate 
domestic and foreign commerce, conduct foreign relations, and maintain an 
army and navy, hioreover, the states were specifically forbidden to engage 
m diplomatic negotiations, maintain armies, closing the door on debtor 
legislation and paper money — “emit Bills of Credit, make any Thing but 
gold and silver Coin a Tender m Payment of Debts, pass any . . , Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts. . . Finally and most important, the 
new national government was to operate directly upon the citizens ratlier 
than upon the states, and the proposed national constitution and laws and 
treaties made in pursuance of It were declared to be “the supreme Law of 
the Land,” 


Following the eighteenth-century doctrine of separation of powers and 
fearful of a concentration of power anywhere in government, the convention 
was at pains to create, in addition to Congress, a strong and independent 
executive and judiciary so that the three branches would act as checks and 
balances on each other. The vesUngofthe executive function in a single and 
relatively strong president; independent of the legislative branch and eligi- 
ble for re-election, was a remarkable departure from existing practices in 
the states and the Confederation. The president was given a veto over 
congressional legislation (unless repassed by two-thirds of both houses); he 
was to appoint judges and other ofBcers (with consent of the Senate); he was 
given pninary responsibility for foreign relations and the making of treaties 
{with the advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate), and he was to be 

commander in chiefofthe armed forces. . . , . 

The convention spent niucb of its lime working out the methods for choos- 
ing the personnel of the legislative, executive, andjudici^ branches Nearly 
all the delegates recognized (bat popular majorities must have a voice some- 
where in the governmental structure th^ were planning, but they were 
equally anxious to erect ample safej;^s against the workings of^pular 
passions and temporary enthusiasms. Popular majonties were allowed direct 
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sway in the House of Representatives, whose members were to be elected 
every two years by those who were qualified to vote for the popular branches 
of the legislatures in the respective states. But laws passed by the House of 
Representatives also had to be approved by the Senate, and the senators 
were to be chosen for six-year terms by the state legislatures. Even after 
passage by both houses of Congress, laws still needed the approval of the 
president, and the convention worked long and hard before devising a 
method of selecting the president that would leave him independent of state 
legislatures, Congress, and .popular majorities. The result was that famous 
invention, the electoral college. Each state was to appoint, as its legislature 
directed, as many electors as it had members of Congress, and the electors 
were then to elect a president who was to serve for four years. Finally, the 
members of the judiciary were to be appointed by the president for life. 

The system as a whole seemed admirably contrived to fhistrate direct 
popular control of all branches of the government at any one time and to 
ensure that the various branches would pull in such different directions as 
to hobble effective government. The convention did not foresee that the rise 
of political parties would quickly subvert its intentions in both respects, and 
indeed the government under the Constitution would probably have proved 
unworkable if it had operated exactly as its architects intended that it should. 


RATIFICATION 

In September 1787, nearly four months after it convened, the convention 
lifted the veil of secrecy with which it had covered its debates and presented 
its handiwork to the country. Only then did people outside the convention 
discover that the delegates had vastly exceeded their authority. Not only had 
they drafted a substantially new framework for government, instead of a 
revision of the existing Articles, but they provided for its ratification by only 
9 of the 13 states. 

The work of a relatively small but vigorous and talented group of conti- 
nental-minded leaders who called themselves “Federalists” (rather than the 
more straightforward "Nationalists"), the Constitution won quick and deci- 
sive ratifications in the small states of Delaware, New Jersey, and Connect- 
icut, whose powerful neighboring states had taken advantage of them under 
the Confederation, and in the small and exposed frontier state of Georgia. 
Two states, Rhode Island and North CaroL'na, were so well satisfied with 
the virtually independent course they had been pursuing that they refused 
even to consider ratification until after the new government was in full 
operation. 

The crucial struggles occurred in the great states of Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia, and New York, which had been able to take care of 
themselves under the confederated system. Anti-Federalist delegates were 
probably in a majority when the ratifying conventions of several of these 
states opened — certainly overwhelmingly so in New York — but ratification 
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some of the nation’s most formidable and revered political thinkers — the 
Founding Fathers: Washington, Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Marshall, 
and Jay — it does not follow that they were “men of little faith, that they 
lacked virtue, or that their arguments were not well-founded. 

Despite the centralizing pressures of the 1770s and 1780s, fears of con- 
centrated governmental authority and loss of individual liberty remained 
central to popular American thought. It was in this tradition, then, that the 
Anti-Federalists opposed the Constitution. They were traditionalists, the 
conservators of a national heritage and were truer than the Federalists to 
the “wisdom of ’76.” Often their leaders, the old patriots, had been more 
committed to the struggle for independence than their Federalist oppo- 
nents. In their fear of tyranny from centralized authority, in their fidelity to 
localism, in their belief that republicanism could survive only in a small and 
homogeneous society, the Anti-Federalists had their roots firmly planted in 
revolutionary assumptions. Some of them recognized the need for some re- 
vision of the Articles, but the Constitution, as they understood it, repre- 
sented a profound departure. Patrick Henry, their principal spokesman, 
thouglit it “horribly frightful,” “incompatible with the genius of republican- 
ism,” and “a revolution as radical as that which separated us from Great 
Britain.” Richard Henry Lee believed that it turned back the clock, once 
again placing “Civil Liberty ... at the mercy of Rulers.” Yet if the Consti- 
tution did not “squint toward monarchy,” it did create a strong executive 
office whose powers would, from time to time, be abused. Compared to 
some European nations, the regime crafted by the Constitution’s fi-amers 
was relatively decentralized. Yet in the context of the American experience, 
the Constitution represented, as the Anti-Federalists believed, a leap to- 
ward national consolidation and a radical erosion of state power. 

Finally, it should be noted that the agrarian- and democratic-minded ma- 
jority might have defeated the Constitution had it been effectively mobi- 
lized. The fact that the majority did not mobilize suggests that the opposition 
was not terribly intense. Politics beyond the local and state level was still a 
matter of indifference to most farmers. Only a small proportion of the eli- 
gible voters bothered to vote at all for delegates to the ratifying conventions, 
and when the Constitution went into effect, it was readily accepted by all 
elements of the population. Within little more than a decade, under a Con- 
stitution whose operations had been transformed by political parties that the 
framers did not envisage, the hitherto apathetic agrarian- and democratic- 
minded majority would come into its own. 


CONFUCTING HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS: NO. 2 
How Democratic Was the Constitution? 

American exceptionalism has been one of the basic presuppositions of our 
national experience. America was a land peculiarly blessed; its people were 
God’s chosen people, the embodiment of the promise of human perfection. 
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In the words of John Adams, the nations founding marked “the opening of 
a grand scheme and design m Providence for the illumination and emanci- 
pation of the slavish part of mankind all aver the earth." Alore particularly, 
the Constitution was an instrument of heaven's will; its framers, Jefferson 
said, tcere themselves “deini'gods.'" Early students of American history were 
in full agreement. In fact, there was no article of American faith more sacred 
to nineteenth-century nationalist historians than the document of 1787. In 
his History of the Formation of the Constitution (2 cols., 1882), pious, pa- 
triotic Ceorge Bancroft concluded that the nation's fundamental law fulfilled 
the promise of the Revolution. It was inspired by the scriptures, he believed, 
and drafted with providential blessings. Much the same conclusion was 
reached by John Fiske, who portrayed the document as one of the supreme 
achievements of human intelligence. In full agreement with Bancroft, hts 
older contemporary, Fiske viewed the Articles of Confederation as an unfit 
‘nstrument fornational government In his The Critical Period of American 
History (1893), he described the half-dozen years following the Revolution- 
ory War as “the most critical moment in all of the history of the American 
people." The period of national crisis passed, he believed, only upon the 
creation of a strong central government. To both Bancroft and Fiske, the 
Founding Fathers were men of noble purpose and unquestioned devotion to 
the national welfare. 

A later generation of scholars, however, was more critical of both the 
Constitution and its framers. In his path-breaking study. An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution (1913), the progressive historian Charles 
Beard offered the then shocking argument that the Founding Fathers toere 
not selfless patriots but self-serving jdutocrais: “men whose property inter- 
ests were immediately at stake." The product of their labor represented not 
the culmination of the democratic revolutionary spirit of 1 776, but a coun- 
terrevolution. Thus, through the instrument of the Constitution, Beard 
averred, a few conservative men of property effected a coup d'etat to protect 
their economic self-interest and to check the growth of popular democracy 
Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry could not have said it better' 

Although Beard confessed that his work was fragmentary and his conclu- 
sions tentative, his neo-Anti-Federalist interpretation won prompt and al- 
most universal acceptance. Among the many latter-day Beardians. none did 
more to fill out and document the Columbia University scholars interpre- 
tation than Merrill Jensen. In The Articles of Confederation (2940) and The 
New Nation (1950), Jensen carefully supported Beard's contention that the 
Confederation government was not one of “stagnation, ineptitude, bank- 
ruptcy. corruption, and disintegratwn." In his view, the democratic radi- 
calism that waxed with the Declaration of Independence waned with the 
Cortstifutiort The framers engineered a “conservative counterretolution” 

that served to “thwart the wilt of ‘the p^.'“ ^ ,, 

More recently Beard's critics have all but discreaued his economic inter- 
pretations Roberts. Brown (Charles A Beard and the Constitution, 1955; 
and Forrest McDonald (We the PeoiJe. I958;,/or example, have questioned 
Beard’s use of the evidence and nearly all of His conclusions. Neither scholar 
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accepted his class-conflict theories, and Brown argued cogently that the 
Constitution was an essentially middle-class democratic document ideally 
suited for essentially middle-class democratic America. Other scholars have 
offered different conclusions, and both Jackson Turner Main (The Antifed- 
eralists, 1961 ) and Lee Benson (Turner and Beard, 1960) have found ele- 
ments of Beardian conflict in the alignment of mercantile capitalists versus 
agrarians during the period of struggle over the Constitution. Yet most his- 
torians of the present generation (Main and Benson included) agree that 
Beard’s thesis is seriously deficient. As the intellectual historian Gordon 
Wood writes in his important Creation of the Republic (1969), the notion 
that the ideas and behavior of the founders were determined by material 
consideration is “so crude that no further time should be spent on it. Wood 
does not reject the progressive view of the Constitution as an intrinsically 
aristocratic document designed to curb the democratic excesses of the Rev- 
olution. But he does suggest that the struggle between Federalist and Anti- 
Federalist was actually a struggle over what kind of democracy America 
would have — an elitist, nationally oriented democracy or a popular, locally 
based democracy. 

The Founders, then, may not have been Jefferson’s demi-gods nor Ban- 
croft’s agents of Providential will, but modern scholars find little merit in 
the Anti-Federalist charge that they were “avaricious adventurers’’ and par- 
tisans of aristocracy. Rather, recent historians agree that the product of 
their labors was basically democratic and that they themselves were people 
of great stature and vision whose devotion to nation transcended pocketbook 
concerns. It should be noted, however, that democracy in this context did 
not apply to blacks, the “slavish part’’ of John Adams’s own nation, or to 
women. The creative energies of the framers were lavished on the foundation 
of a republic for white males, not on extending the benefits of liberty to 
blacks or women. A half-century after ratification, when the abolitionist 
William Lloyd Garrison proposed to burn the Constitution in the name of 
liberty, he did so on the unassailable ground that it perpetuated slavery. 
Although subsequent generations of Americans celebrated the framers’ work 
as a charter for political freedom, it should not be forgotten that in 1787 it 
was not such a charter for blacks, women, or Indians. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

An excellent beginning point for any study of the political and constitutional 
significance of the American Revolution is R. R. Palmers Age of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution (1959). Part one of John R. Howe’s From the Revolution 
Through the Age of Jackson (1973) provides a convenient summary of cur- 
rent scholarly interpretations of the period. Jack N. Rakove, The Beginnings 
of National Politics (1979), examines the Continental Congress, and David 
P. Szatmary offers a fresh interpretation of Shays’ Rebellion (1980). The clas- 
sic interpretation of the Constitution itself is found, of course, in The Fed- 
eralist (many editions), essays by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. But several 
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TABLE 2. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND MAJOR POLITICAL 
EVENTS, 1789-1800 

1789 George Washington elected without opposition. 

1790-1791 Hamiltonian program enacted. 

Funding the national debt. 

Assumption of state debts. Bargain involving location of the 
national capital. 

First Bank of the United States. 

Excise taxes. 

1792 George Washington reelected witliout opposition. 

1793 Wars of the French Revolution begin. 

Washingtons Neutrality Proclamation. 

1794 Whiskey Rebellion. 

1795 Jay’s Treaty with Great Britain. 

1796 Pinckney’s Treaty with Spain. 

John Adams (Federalist) elected over Thomas Jefferson (Republican). 
1797—1798 American commissioners to France insulted. 

1798 Undeclared naval v/ar with France begins. 

Alien and Sedition Acts. 

IT98-IT99 Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

1800 Convention of 1800 resolves differences with France. 

Thomas Jefferson (Republican) elected over John Adams (Federalist). 
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tical operation. Iticontt* providet! by a tartif act levying; ifnjxjrt duties at 
a moderate rate, desijpicd for revenue puq>«)ies unfy. An orjiani 4 ation for 
the e.xecutive brancli 'a'.is provided by the creation of departments of state, 
treasury, and war. Tlie Judiciary .Act of llbU specified that the Supreme 
Court should consist of six justices, dial there should he a district court for 
each suite, ;uid that two Supreme Court justices sillin ;4 witlt a district judge 
should constitute an intennediate court of appeals. The act also provided for 
an attorney general and explicitly sjsccified that any decision in tile state 
courts that questioned federal, as opjKised to state, powers could l>e ajs- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, dius authorising the Supreme Court to pass 
on the constitutionality of state laws. 

Fiirally, this first Congress considered the 78 amendments to the Consti- 
tution tlut luid been proi>osed by the state ratify ing conventions. Somewhat 
reluctantly, the House approved 17 of these, the Senate approved 12 of die 
17. and by 1791, a sufficient number of states liad ratified 10 of the 12, These 
first 10 amendments, now known as the Bill of ilights. guaranteed citizens 
that the federal government would not invade such rights as trial by jury 
and freedom of religion, speech, and the press. All proposed amendments 
diat substantially modified the powers of die federal government hod been 
carefully omitted from the approved list, and disgruntled Anti-Federalists 
could take only small comfort from theTendi Amendment, which "reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people” ail powers not mentioned by the 
Constitution. 

Meanwhile President Washington was enhancing the dignity of the new 
government through formal and ceremonial behavior that some critics 
thought too high-toned, perhaps too aristocratic, for a republic. In fact, some 
wished to address him as "His Elective Majesty" or "His Highness the Pres- 
ident”; in the end die more democratic “Mr. President” was adopted. -Also, 
during the first years of his administration. Washington contributed to the 
popularity of the new regime by taking exliausting tours through ail parts of 
the country. The president influenced the course of events most by his ap- 
pointments, especially of Alexander Hamilton as secretary of the treasury 
and Thomas Jefferson as secretary of state, enormously talented figures hav- 
ing antithetical convictions and personafities. Washington consulted with 
them regularly along with his secretary of war and attorney general, and 
soon the cabinet, nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, emerged as on 
important governmental institution. 


THE HA}vIILTONIAN PROGRAM 

Alexander Hamilton had no sooner taken office than he became the master 
spirit of the administration; indeed he thought of himself as Washingtons 
prime min ister. This ambitious and controv’ersial man burned with a vision 
of national greatness. .Aiming at a unified nation, he opposed the localistic 
tendencies of the states. Convinced that vigorous leadership by the able few, 
especially in the executive branch of the government, was the only way to 
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the Republic 



Hie site for the permanent capital of the new 
Republic «-as chosen jrr the middle area of the 
eastern seaboard. The plans for the city were 
drawn by the engineer Pierre L’Enfant. Thw 
engraving of Washington made in 1826 by J. W. 
Steel shows its undeveloped, rural aspect, with 
cows grazing in the foreground. (Library of 
Congress) 



In a cartoon drawn in the mid-l?90s, George 
Washington gazes down at the Federalist- 
Republican struggle He says, "li (eft you a 
precious casket of choicest blessings [Peace & 
Plenty, laberty & Independence! supported by 
three pillars — Desist my sons from pulbng at 
them Should you remove one, you destroy the 
whole 'The man tugging at the Federalism 
c^umn IS saying Tins pillar shall not stand — 

I am determined to support a just and 
necessary war ’ ITie other man says, pulling at 
the Democracy support, This pillar must come 
down — lama fnend of Peace " (Library ^ 
Congress) 
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American society was not classless. The wealthy and powerful followed 
European fashions and purchased Roods from EuroiH*. 'lliis detail from 
“The Tea Party," a painting hy Henry Sargent, shows the tlress and 
gracious living of the well-to-do. (Courteuj, Museum of Fine Arts, 


The oplimlbtie leimr | 
of the liepulilic's fir^t ' 
days appears in lids 
engrasing showings 
.\])egory of Anierka 
resting her shield la 
engage in art, 
ediiealioM. 
agrieidture. and 
n.ival cominerte. 

This IS from the lilt 
page of 7 /n.' 
t'ntLcr.Mil Asijlu'it 
and Columhian 
Ma;t.(izinc for 17'j0. 
(IJhranj of 
Cunfiresi) 



Dunngthe early clays uf the strugRle or 
■mdependcucefrom Eogland. Amer.wns ofibe 
Second Continental Congress jmsed 
Articles o{ Confederation and Perpe Union 
BcUeen the States in 1777. Under this 
.document the fonner colonies r 

'.■onfedcration of sovereign states. (Library j 
pongresi) 
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iThe growth of commerce and trade in the 
Umled Stales contributed to the " 

the coastal cities. In the pre-mass 
days, artisans were often 
Nm. 168-172 Fulton Street. Sew lorfc. shoaing 
ih« Shop and Warehouse of Duncan 
181&-17. is altnbuled to John Rubens Smit ^ 
From the left, the buildings are 
shop, and warehouse of the famous fu 
maker. (The Metropolitan .Museum oj An. 
Robert Fund, 1922J 



As the nation grew, more and more people 
began to celebrate the anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4, 1776. In this painting, the 1819 Fourth 
of July celebrants congregate for the festivities, 
which at this time included not only fireworks 
but commemorative sermons. (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) 



The freedom of the 
seas and cessation of 
impressment of 
American seamen by 
the British navy 
became rallying 
points for the War of 
1812. In this painting 
by John Woodside, a 
sailor loosed from 
shackles crushes the 
crown with his foot. 
(American Heritage) 
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an ample and uniform circulating medium, a source of credit for businesses, 
and a profitable investment for capitalists. More particularly it would con- 
vert into fluid and expandable capital the funded Continental and state se- 
curities. In ail these ways, it would be another instrument for binding the 
wealthy to the federal government. A final advantage of the bank, Hamilton 
believed, was that it was nowhere authorized in the Constitution; it could 
be chartered only under a “broad construction” of that instrument and would 
help to establish a doctrine of “implied powers.” 

One major element in Hamilton’s economic vision remains to be men- 
tioned. As a pioneer student of what today would be called the economic 
growth of underdeveloped countries, he was far ahead of his time in recog- 
nizing the importance of promoting manufacturing. A major factor in his 
financial proposals was the desire to provide capital for industrial develop- 
ment and make the new nation less dependent on foreign markets. The last 
of his four great reports was devoted wholly to this subject, calling for tariff 
rates that would give “infant industries” a competitive advantage in the do- 
mestic market until they could become well established. 

To win congressional support for these proposals Hamilton fought with 
everj' political weapon at his command. The more agrarian-minded sections 
of the country had taken immediate alarm, and the first battle came over 
funding the Confederation debt. Critics objected particularly to the windfall 
profits of speculators who had accjuired Continental securities at greatly de- 
preciated rates. Indeed the opposition was so strong in Virginia that Madison 
parted with Hamilton, proposing that current holders be paid at only the 
depreciated rate with the remainder going to the original holders. Never- 
theless, Hamilton’s will prevailed. The commercial-minded Federalists in 
the first Congress passed the measure as originally proposed. 

Assumption of state debts aroused even stronger opposition, especially 
from states like Virginia that had already paid ofiF many of their own debts, 
and again Madison was in opposition. This time the measure was stalled, 
until Hamilton adroitly connected it with the simultaneous controversy 
among New York, Pennsylvania, and the southern states over the permanent 
location of the national capital. At a dinner \rith Hamilton, Jefferson agreed 
that he and Madison would draw off some of the opposition to assumption 
and that in return the national capital would be moved for 10 years to Phil- 
adelphia and then permanently to a 10-mile-square tract to be selected by 
Washington on the Potomac River between Virginia and Maryland. 

Hamilton’s revenue proposals met their strongest opposition not in Con- 
gress but among backcountry farmers who violently resisted the tax on whis- 
key, their only easily transported and salable product. By 1794 this resis- 
tance culminated in a ^\^liskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania, and only when 
Washington sent an army of some thousands into the disaffected area were 
the armed mobs dispersed and order restored. 

The serious constitutional objections to the national bank gave even Wash- 
ington pause, and before signing the bill he requested written opinions from 
members of his cabinet. Embracing a doctrine of implied power, Hamilton 
pointed out that the Constitution authorized Congress to “make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into Execution” the specif- 
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ically enumerated powers. "Necessary" should be construed as meaning 
"needful, requisite, incidental, usefid, or conducive to," and he argued that 
powers "ought to be construed libnally in advancement of the public good." 
Jefferson, an opponent of centralized, concentrated national authority, on 
the other hand, argued from a “strict construction" point of view, contending 
that all powers not expressly granted were reserved by the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the states or the people. Restricting "necessary" to the narrowest 
sense, he asserted that the bank was unconstitutional. Washington, after 
some temporizing, followed the loose constructionism of Hamilton and 
signed the bank hill, thus foreshadowing his future political alignment with 
the Hamiltonians. 

Hamilton's proposals for encouraging manu&cturing were the only part of 
his program that &tlcd in Congress. Manu&cturingwas still in an ini^t state 
in the country, most of it carried on by independent artisans and m peoples 
homes, and there was no strong interest group to back Hamilton's plans. 
Indeed, the wealthy mercantile capitalists who were his strongest support- 
ers on other measures were opposed to tariff barriers (hat would impede (he 
flow of international trade. 

On the whole, Hamilton had been success&l, and his policies gave to the 
new government a vigor and direction that profoundly affected its future 
development. Combative, opinionated, and often imperious. Hamilton also 
had helped provoke a rising opposition from agranan-mmded people. By 
1791 there was a group m Congress opposed to Hamiltonian policies, and 
Madison and Jefferson began to organize resistance to the New Yorker’s in- 
fluence. Amencan politics was polarizing along lines of ideology and eco- 
nomic interest, and some observers already spoke of a Republican or Anti- 
Federalist interest in contrast to the Federalist interest of the Hamiltonians 
and the followers of the more moderate John Adams. Despite the confusion 
of names and some overlapping membership, the two political groupings are 
not successors to the pro- and anli'Constitution factions of the later 1780s. 
Some ongina! Federalists, such as Madison, became latter-day Anti-Fedcr- 
ahsts, or Republicans, and some opponents of the Constitution. Patnek 
Henry, for example, became Federalists once the party system developed 
(At Washington's re-election in 1792, this nascent Republican party — also 
known as Democratic-Republican and Jeffersonian — was strong enough to 
garner 50 electoral votes for New York’s Geoige Clinton for vice president 
against 77 voles for John Adams.) njougb Washington disliked political con- 
troversy and tried to remain above the parti«n storm, he found Hamilton's 
ideas more congeftia} than /eSerson's and may prcj>eT}y be called a 
Federalist. 


THE WABS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The outbreak of the French RcvolutKm in 1'^ was greeted with enthusiasm 
by most Americans for it confirmed iheir frith that their oivn Revolution had 
blazed a trail to liberty that all humanity would eventually follow But wide- 
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spread "Bastille fever” liLsted only so long as the revolution in France re- 
mained relatively moderate. As the great upheaval moved into a new and 
more somber phase, American ardor cooled and public opinion divided 
sharply. The people who tended toward Federalism in domestic politics 
were shocked by the e.xecution of Louis XVI and the wholesale guillotining 
of political opponents. When the revolutionary agitation spread to other 
countries, followed by French revolutionary armies, conserv'ative Americans 
were driven into hysterical fears of mob rule, atheism, and Jacobinism at 
home. On the other hand, more democratic-minded Americans, those who 
tended toward Republicanism in domestic politics but often deplored the 
worst e.xcesses of the "reign of terror," remained steadfast in their support 
of the goals of the French Revolution. Jefferson, for one, did not applaud 
the beheadings, but he believed that “the liberty of the whole earth” de- 
pended on the triumph of libcrte^ egalite, and fraternite in France. To Jef- 
ferson and his followers, the conservative reaction was proof that their Fed- 
eralist opponents were really monarchists. 

The French Revolution precipitated a great European war, lasting with 
brief interruptions from 1793 until 1815 and pitting France against a series 
of European coalitions headed by Great Britain. American leaders of all per- 
suasions agreed that their infant nation should avoid becoming directly in- 
volved on either side, but there were sharp differences in sympathies. The 
Hamiltonians favored the British, partly because they preferred British con- 
■servatism as opposed to French radicalism and partly because the large trade 
with Great Britain enriched the merchant class and provided 90 percent of 
the tariff revenues essential to Hamiltonian financial policies. Jefferson and 
his friends, more sympathetic to French aims, argued that the country owed 
its independence to the Franco-American alliance of 1778, which was still 
in force, and urged a neutrality that would be benevolent toward France. 

Actually France did not want to invoke the alliance to bring the United 
States into the war as a belligerent. The powerful British navy was sweeping 
French merchant ships from the seas, and the French hoped that if the 
United States remained neutral, American merchant ships could supply her 
with foodstuffs and raw materials. Britain, too, as she devoted more of her 
resources to war, relied increasingly on American shipping. As a result, com- 
mercial interests and producers of exports in the United States entered upon 
a period of unparalleled prosperity. 

Washingtons proclamation of American neutrality in 1793 made consid- 
erable sense economically, but it did not begin to solve all the problems 
created by the European war. Existing American grievances against Great 
Britain over the northwest posts, incitement of the northwestern Indians, 
and discrimination against American trade were compounded in 1794 when 
Great Britain moved to cripple the newly flourishing American commerce 
on the high seas. Determined to starve France into submission, the British 
navy suddenly seized some 300 American ships under newly promulgated 
rules that forbade neutrals to carry grain or flour to France, to carry any 
French-owned goods whatever, or to engage in trade with the French West 
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Indies. Adding insult to injury, British naval commanders began stopping 
American merchant ships and Ibrcibly taking off crew members thought to 
have deserted from the British navy, including some American citizens. 

Despite a storm of indignation. Hamilton was determined to avoid a break 
with Great Britain at all costs Jefferson had already resigned in disgust at 
Hamilton s domination of the administration and interference in the affairs 
of the State Department, leaving no one in the cabinet strong enough to 
oppose the iron-Wrilled treasury secretary. TTie only diplomatic weapon 
against the British the United States had was the threat to join the Armed 
Neutrality of smaller European trading nations that was forming to resist 
Bntish restrictions on international trade. Chief Justice John Jay was sent to 
London to negotiate, but Hamiltoo undercut his mission by assuring the 
British minister that the United States would not join the Armed Neutrality 

As a result Jay had to accept whatever terms the British offered. The Bnt- 
ish did agree to pay indemnities for seized American shipping and to with- 
draw by 1796 from their posts within the northwestern boundary of the 
United States. In return, Jay had to agree that the United States pay old 
claims of Bntish merchants against American citizens and tacitly accept the 
restrictive British deffnitions of the rights of neutrals m international trade- 
Not a word was said about British impressment of American sailors, British 
interference with the northwestern Indians, or indemnity for the slaves car- 
ried away by British armies. 

Hairulton's outraged opponents charged that these terms were a humili- 
ating surrender to British power, in the violent debate over Jay’s treaty dur- 
ing 1795, the emerging line of division between Federalists and Republicans 
ffnally crystallized. The only alternative to accepting the treaty, argued the 
Hamiltonians, was war with England. Ratificadon of the treaty by the Senate 
guaranteed a return of commercial prosperity and gave the young nation a 
fiirther period of freedom from European embroilments, during which it 
could further strengthen its independence and institutions. 

In another area of diplomacy, the Washington administration was able to 
capitalize on Spam s involvement m the European wars to achieve a brilliant 
diplomatic triumph. When Spain shifted in 1795 from the British to the 
French side and when the Jay Treaty appeared to align the United States 
with Great Britain, the Spanish authonlies recognized that their possessions 
on the southwestern border of the United States had become exceedingly 
vulnerable. Consequently, the American nunister Thomas Pinckney had lit- 
tle difficulty negotiating a treaty, ratified in 1796, that granted all the Amer- 
icap demands; the fixing of the Florida boundary at the 31st parallel, free 
navi^tton of the Mississippi and a nght of “deposit" (the nght to bnng goods 
down the Mississippi and land them while awaiting oceangoing shipsjat New 
Orleans for American citizens, and a Spanish promise to restrain the Indians 
along the frontier. 

Ttvus by the end of Washingtons second term, the Jay and Pinckney trea- 
ties had eased Americas difficulties with two of the three European powers 
with which the United States was dan^rously involved Washingtons policy 
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of preserving American neutrality had strengthened the nation’s independ- 
ence and yet afforded it opportunities to capitalize on the involvements of 
European nations. Whether this policy could be pursued in the face of dif- 
ficulties vifith a third European power, France, was the major problem facing 
Washington’s successor, John Adams. 


THE TRIALS OF JOHN ADAMS 

Washington’s determination to retire at the end of two terms inopportunely 
deprived the Federalists of their greatest political asset just as the Jay Treaty 
controversy unfolded. Consequently the election of 1796 was the first hard 
fought and closely contested presidential election. Hamilton, the “High 
Federalist,” had made too many bitter enemies to be a successful candidate; 
his ultracommercial and elitist views were too extreme for many Federalist 
voters. Vice President John Adams, to whom the party leaders turned, rep- 
resented a more moderate Federalism. The Republicans, almost without 
discussion, accepted Jefferson, spokesman for the agrarian-minded majority, 
as their candidate. After a vituperative campaign, Adams narrowly edged 
Jefferson, 71 electoral votes to 68. According to electoral college procedure, 
Jefferson became vice president, thus dividing the Adams administration. 
Once friends and allies, Jefferson and Adams soon became antagonists; they 
were only reconciled late in life, largely through Abigail Adams. 

At the time of Adams’s election, the French were enraged by the Jay 
Treaty. When they ordered seizure of American ships carrying British goods, 
the Hamiltonians took e.xception, reversing the stand they had taken when 
the British stopped American ships. Resisting Hamiltonian pressure, how- 
ever, Adams sent a special commission of three men to Paris to try to settle 
the difficulties. When French officials treated the commissioners insultingly 
and set impossible conditions, including the demands of French agents ‘‘X, 
Y, and Z” for a bribe of $250,000, the commissioners allegedly cried, “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” And the war spirit again 
flamed high in the United Stales. By the spring of 1798, President Adams 
and Congress were making preparations for war, and an undeclared naval 
war broke out between French and American vessels on the high seas. Yet 
Adams was never quite swept away by the war fever, and in early 1799, 
against bitter Hamiltonian opposition, he resolved to make one last effort 
for peace. Another three-man commission was sent to France and this time 
an agreement was reached that recognized American principles of neutral 
rights and abrogated amic-ably tlie Franco-American alliance of 1778. 

John Adams must be credited with courage and disinterestedness for sin- 
gle-handedly resisting the war hysteria at the cost of his own popularity and 
the political success of his party, but there was one respect in which he went 
along with the Hamiltonian extremists. As imother periods of national crisis, 
the populace w-as suspicious of political dissenters and foreigners, and the 
Federalists regarded the Republicans as disloyal — .sympathizing with, if 
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votes to 65. Nevertheless, the election had to he decided in the House of 
Representatives because JefiFersons vice presidential running mate, Aaron 
Burr, received as many electoral votes as Jefferson. The Constitution did not 
as yet specify separate balloting for the two highest offices. Ironically, al- 
though the Federalist majorit}’ in the House favored the unscrupulous Burr, 
the “high Federalist” Hamilton gave his support to Jefferson, who won on 
the 36th ballot. The procedural imperfection in the Constitution was cor- 
rected in 1804 with the ratification of the Twelfth Amendment. 

This “revolution of 1800” inaugurated no revolutionary change in public 
policy, nor even a revolutionary shift in the balance of strength between the 
emerging parties. In fact, it was hardly a revolution at all. But the working 
of the constitutional system had been transformed beyond the intention of 
the framers by the growth within it of a system of two opposing political 
parties, representing divergent constituencies, holding divergent ideolo- 
gies, and proposing divergent policies. The potentially overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Republicans was not yet fully mobilized for political action in 
pursuance of its democratic- and agrarian-minded objectives. But already 
that party had overcome the great initial advantages of its competitor and 
won a mkjoritj'. Meanwhile the Federalists, though often out of tune with 
the awakening rhajority and insensitive to popular yearnings for equality and 
personal libert)', had given the new government a vigorous start, had 
avoided international war, and had turned over a thriving and intact country 
to the Republican part)' of Thomas Jefferson. Thus the principle of peaceful 
competition and transfer, of power between parties was established. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

The most influential interpretation of the difference between Federalists and 
Republicans has been Charles A. Beard s The Economic Origins of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy (1915), while the rise of the legitimate opposition is most 
perceptively traced in Richard Hofstadters The Idea of a Party System 
(1969). John C. Miller’s The Federalist Era (1960) is a brief and s>'mpathetic 
over\'iew of the Federalists. Marcus Cunliffe’s George Washington: Man and 
Monument (1958) and James T. Flexner’s George Washington and the New 
Nation (1970) are excellent interpretative studies. Manning J. Dauer distin- 
guishes between two uings of the Federalist part)’ in The Adams Federalists 
(1953), and Forrest McDonald’s Alexander Hamilton (1979) is an admiring 
biography. On the Republican side. Noble Cunningham has anah’zed the 
development of the Republican part)' organization in The Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans (1957), and Lance Banning focuses on the evolution of part)' ide- 
olog)’ in The Jeffersonian Persuasion (1978). William N. Chambers has writ- 
ten a suggestive analysis of the role of Political Parties in a New Nation: The 
American Exjicriencc, 1776-1809 (1963), and sociologist Se)Tnour M. Lipset 
in The First Neiv Nation (1963) has made a su^estive comparison behveen 
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the problems faced by American leaders in the 1790s and the problems faced 
by leaders ofthe new nations ofthe twentieth century. Bothjames M. Smith 
in Freedoms Fetters (1956) ar>d Leonard Levy in Legacy of Suppression 
(1960) focus on the Alien and Sedition Acts. Charles R. Ritcheson’s After- 
math of Recofution (1969) offers a bold new interpretation of early British 
policy toward the United States; and Samuel Bemis's Jay's Treaty (1923) is 
still unsurpassed. 
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1800 

1803 


1804 

1804- 1806 

1805- 1807 
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1812 

1812-1815 

1814-1815 

1816 

1817 


1818 

1819-1821 

1820 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND MAJOR POLITICAL 
EVENTS, 1800-1823 

Thomas Jefferson (Republican) elected over John Adams (Federalist). 
Marbury vs. Madison. John Marshall’s Supreme Court declares a law 
of Congress unconstitutional. 

Louisiana Purchase. 

Thomas Jefferson (Republican) re-elected over Charles C. Pinckney 
(Federalist). 

Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Mounting seizures of American shipping under British Orders in 
Council and Napoleon’s Decrees. 

Chesapeake-Leopard afiair. 

Embargo Act. 

James Madison (Republican) elected over Charles C. Pinckney 
(Federalist). 

Nonintercourse Act replaces Embargo Act. 

Macon’s Bill No. 2 replaces Nonintercourse Act. 

Recharter of First Bank of the United States defeated. 

Power of northwestern Indians broken at Tippecanoe. 

James Madison (Caucus RepubL'can) re-elected over DeWitt Clinton 
(Independent Republican). 

War of 1812. 

Treaty of Ghent. 

James Monroe (Republican) elected over Rufus King (Federalist). 
Rush-Bagot Agreement with Great Britain demilitarizes the Great 
Lakes. 

Andrew Jackson invades Spanish Florida. 

Convention of 1818 settles outstanding differences with Great 
Britain. 

Transcontinental Treaty with Spain acquires Florida. 

James Monroe (Repu'blican) re-elected without opposition. 

Monroe Doctrine enunciated. 
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The Jeffersonian Republic 
in a Threatening World, 
1800-1823 


THOMAS JEFFERSON wisely recognized Uie political foolhardiness, if not 
the practical impossibility, of trying to erase the legacy of Hamiltonian meaS' 
ures that he inherited. The national bank was allow^ to run its course un* 
disturbed until its 20-year charter expired in ISli, and the funded federal 
debt continued to be honored. Yet there was a significant shift in the tone 
and direction of public policy. The government had just moved to the sew 
^Vashi^gton City. In sharp reaction to the (bnnality and ceremony that his 
more aristocratic predecessors had cultivated, the egalitarian Jefiersdn in- 
vested the muddy little capital on the Potomac with a studied casualness, an 
almost ostentatious simplicity. This lack of pretension symbolized his deLb- 
erately negative policy: to avoid ambitious measures, to keep the federal 
estabbshment as plain and simple as possible, to practice the most frugal 
economy, and to reduce as rapidly as possible the federal debt that Hamilton 
had apparently designed as permanent. 

Ai Oubngchis hne, Je&ison was noConf^ tblAswinghreown amf 

democratic preconceptions, but also proving himself a shrewd reader of the 
country's mood. The Hamiltonian system, for all its brilliant success, had 
been premature, resting on the transitory and fortuitous ascendancy of a 
commercial-minded minority that was out of tune with the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. Even in the Federalist stronghold of New England, religious and 
sectional considerations had contributed more to that party’s strength than 
commerical-mindedness, andthe Adams brand of Federalism was more pop- 
ular than the Hamilton brand. Despite a flourisbiog overseas commerce that 
was gradually pulling more fanners and planters into producing staples for 
market, the country as a whole remained wedded to the vision of a simple, 

S7 
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unprogressive, democratic utopia, dominated by self-sufRcicnt and, there- 
fore, independent and virtuous farmers. Jeiferson’s re;isonable behavior in 
office and die eloquence of his statements and policies in behalf of the agrar- 
ian, democratic ideal won him overwhelming political strength, even in New 
ETngland. 

During these Jeffersonian years Americans appeared to believe that their 
utopian republican order might endure without change forever. They failed 
to realize that history will not leave societies, much less utopias, alone. The 
only problems that most of them saw were those arising out of the continuing 
international conflict. These were indeed to be severe problems for Jefferson 
and his successor Madison and would lead ultimately to war. Yet it was not 
war that was to undermine the republican utopia, but the unsuspected forces 
of westward e.xpansion and economic change that were already gaining 
momentum. 


VESTIGES OF FEDERALISM 

JeSiersons disciplined majorities in Congress had moved promptly to repeal 
the whiskey tax, the unpopular war-preparedness taxes, and the parts of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts that had not already e.xpired. Those imprisoned un- 
der the latter measures were freed, and their fines were refunded. The only 
serious battle over remnants of Federalism arose in connection with the 
judiciary. 

The federal courts were staffed entirely by Federalists serving for life, and 
some judges had conducted themselves with flagrant partisanship. In the 
last days of the Adams, administration, the Federalists had sought to 
strengthen their judicial bastion with an act establishing a series of new 
courts, and President Adams had spent his last hours in office signing com- 
missions for the “midnight judges” and other officials to staff the new courts. 
Adams had made his most important contribution to perpetuating Federalist 
principles a month earlier by appointing as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court John Marshall, a Virginian of the Washington rather than the Jeffer- 
son-Madison stamp, whose nationalistic ideas were to dominate the Court 
from 1801 until 1835. 

The Republicans had no sooner assumed power than they repealed the 
act establishing the new courts, and Jefferson ordered Secretary of State 
James Madison to withhold the commissions of Adams’s midnight appoint- 
ees. The stage was set for a showdown when one of these appointees applied 
to the Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus ordering Madison to deliver 
his commission. Chief Justice Marshall’s famous decision in the case oFMar- 
bury vs. Madison was handed down in 1803. Marshall knew that he had no 
means of forcing Madison to deliver the commission so he skillfrilly side- 
stepped a direct confrontation with the administration while he gained an 
advantage in another quarter. Declaring that the petitioner was entitled to 
his commission, he contended nevertheless that the Supreme Court was not 
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empowered to act in this kind of case. It had been given such jurisdiction 
by the Judiciary Act of 1789, but Afarshatl argued that in this respect the 
Judiciary Act contradicted the constitutional definition of the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction. Therefore, said Marshall, this section of the Judiciary 
Act was unconstitutional and consequently void. The Court for the first time 
asserted the power, nowhere explicitly given it, to invalidate an act of Con- 
gress on constitutional grounds. 

Even before Marshall's decision, the Republicans had begun a campaign 
to neutralize the Federalism of the judiciary. Incensed by the prosecutions 
under the Sedition Act and feaifoi D{]t6eping any braneb of the government 
from popular control, Jefferson fiivored making the judiciary amenable to 
political influence. This he thought might be accomplished by congressional 
impeachment of the more notorious judges. The Republicans had little dif- 
ficulty getting one drunken and incompetent district judge removed from 
office. In a key case, however, they failed to gel enough votes to impeach 
Supreme Court Justice Samuel Chase. This failure preserved the principle 
of an independent judiciary and left Chief Justice Marshall free to develop 
the Supreme Court into a fortress of nationalistic and anti-Jeffersonian 
influence. 


AN EMPIRE FOR LIBERTY 

Early in Jefferson's administration, the eugenaes of international war again 
presented the United States with a splendid diplomatic opportunity Napo- 
leon had just forced Spain to return Louisiana (m Spanish hands since 1763) 
to France, hoping to use it as the granary for a growing French empire in 
the Western Hemisphere. Under Spanish control. Louisiana had been no 
great threat to the United States, but the prospect of having Napoleonic 
France astride the Mississippi with an economic stranglehold on the whole 
interior of the country was another matter Promptly, Jefferson sent James 
Monroe to aid the American minister in Paris. Robert R. Livingston, in se- 
curing American interests at the mouth of the Mississippi. If possible, they 
were to purchase the isle of New Orleans, that small portion of Ijiiuisiana 
that lay east of the lower Mississippi. {See map on page 109.) 

By the time the negotiations opened in 1803, the collapse of the French 
expeditionary force in the West Indies and the resumption of the European 
war after a brief truce had caused Napoleon to abandon his plans for a 
French empire in America. To the astonishment of the American negotia- 
tors, the French offered to sell not only New Orleans but the whole of Lou- 
isiana, the entire western watershed of the Mississippi. A price of $15 mil- 
lion was quitWy agreed upon, although the Americans were exceeding their 
instructions. Wien the news reached Washington, Jefferson, the strict con- 
structionist, worried briefly about the tack of specific constitutional author- 
ization for such purchases of territory, but bis philosophical doubts were 
dissipated in his pragmatic enthusiasm lor so vast an extension of his agrarian 
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“empire for liberty.” Advising Congress to ratify quickly lest Napoleon 
change bis mind, Jefferson seemed to embrace the Hamiltonian doctrine of 
impbed powers. 

Even before the Louisiana Purchase was consummated, Jefferson had 
evinced his interest in the western country by beginning preparations for 
the exploration led by Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. Between 1804 
and 1806, Lewis and Clarks party ascended the Missouri River to its 
sources, crossed the Rocky Mountains, and descended the Columbia River 
to the Pacific, returning with a wealth of information about the vast domain 
the United States had acquired. 

During these years, a strong tide of migration was running westward out 
of the original states; the line of regular settlement had not yet reached the 
Mississippi River. The first of the new states (Vermont, 1791; Kentucky, 
1792; Tennessee, 1796; and Ohio, 1803) were becoming populous common- 
wealths, while the French-Spanish settlements around New Orleans were 
attracting sufficient immigrants firom the older states to enter the Union as 
the state of Louisiana in 1812. 

Thomas Jefferson and his party showed a special solicitude for the agrar- 
ian, democratic West One demonstration of this solicitude was the provision 
made that a percentage of the public land proceeds from the new state of 
Ohio would be used to construct a great National Road from Cumberland, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River across the mountains to Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, on the Ohio. From there, the National Road was eventually extended 
through Ohio and Indiana and surveyed as fer as St. Louis. 

The new western states returned Jefferson’s solicitude with overwhelming 
support for the Republican party. And so, increasingly, did the other states. 
In 1804, Jefferson was elected to a second term by a resounding victory over 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 162 electoral votes to 14. 


THE PERILS OF NEUTRALITY 

During Jefferson’s second administration the European war entered a more 
desperate phase. Napoleon’s authority was extending over the whole of con- 
tinental Europe, while the British were achieving unchallenged supremacy 
on the high seas. As the great land power and the great naval power moved 
into their final mortal struggle, each increasingly sought to cripple the other 
through economic warfare, and Americans, the leading neutral traders, were 
caught in the middle. 

Out of self-interest and-principle the United States had asserted an ad- 
vanced doctrine of neutral rights, claiming the right to trade unmolested 
with all belligerents. This doctrine had been tenable in connection with the 
limited war&re of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it was sup- 
ported by the code of international law that won considerable acceptance 
during that period. But the wars of the French Revolution brought a new 
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kind of general warfare, precursor of the total war of Uie twentieth century, 
ranging populations against populations. This new warfare was waged by 
mass armies with sweeping ideological and nationalistic objectives, in place 
of the earlier small professional armies seeking limited national goals. 

Under these circumstances, it was not realistic to expect belligerents to 
respect the doctrines of neutral rights that die United States sought to main- 
tain. The Federalists had earlier recognized the realities of the world power 
situation in accepting Jay's Treaty as an alternative to war. Faced with these 
same realities, Jefferson was just as anxious as the Federalists had been to 
avoid American involvement la the war but more reluctaqt to compromise 
American principles of neutral rights. Believing that (he belligerents needed 
American trade too much to risk war with Uie United States, he embarked 
on the difiicult task of using American commerce (the strength of which he 
overestimated) as a weapon to coerce the belligerents into respecting neutral 
rights. 

During Jefferson’s first administration, American shippers had been able 
to pile up such tremendous profits as to more than offset their losses from 
seizures under the temporarily relaxed British and French restrictions. But 
in 1805, in the Essex case, the British admiralty courts outlawed the most 
lucrative part of this trade, involving goods shipped from the French West 
Indies to France by way of the United Slates. This was but the first in a 
series of British decisions blockading Europe to stem the flow of commodi- 
ties useful to the French war effort. As a result, seizures of American ship- 
ping mounted alarmingly. Even more intolerable to American pride was an 
increase in British impressments of sailors from American ships. 

Congress responded in 1805 by barring certain British goods from Amer- 
ican ports, and the Jefferson administration sought to use this Nonimporta- 
tion Act as a counter in negotiations in London. The British were willing to 
relax their restrictions on the French West Indian trade, but since they re- 
fused to renounce altogether the right of impressment, Jefferson would not 
submit the resulting treaty to the Senate for ratification. British indignities 
culminated in 1607 when the British nav^ vessel Leopard opened, fire on 
the unsuspecting American naval vessel Chesapeake, stopped her, and at 
cannon s mouth impressed four seamen. 

Like Adams before him, Jefferson had to resist the clamor for war, mean- 
while pushing through Congress the Embargo Act of 1807. This extreme 
measure of economic coercion forbade Amerfcan ships to sail for Europe. 
Jefferson hoped, of course, to force the Bntish to terms by denying them 
desperately needed American goods and shipping. Unfortunately the effects 
of the embargo were felt more severely by American commercial and ex- 
porting interests than they were by the British. New England, its economy 
prostrate and its people bitter, moved back into the Federalist orbit. Finally 
even Jefferson concluded, just before he left office in the spring of 1809. that 
the embargo could no longer be sustained. Congress repealed the act, and 
U was left to James Madison to seek some better solution to the prickly 
problem of neutral rights. 
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MADISON TRIES fflS HAND 

By the time of Madisons election, French depredations on American com- 
merce were becoming as serious as those by the British. Napoleon had re- 
sponded to the British blockade of the Continent with a series of decrees 
declaring the British Isles blockaded. Though he did not have the naval 
power to enforce a blockade, he could and did order the seizure of Ameri- 
can ships reaching French ports after having submitted to British regula- 
tions. Such seizures reached wholesale proportions early in the Madison 
administration. 

Shifting from one e.vpedient of economic coercion to another, Madison and 
his congressional followers tried supplanting the embargo with a Noninter- 
course Act (1S09), freeing American shippers to trade with all nations e-xcept 
France and England and promising to resume trade with whichever of these 
nations would first remove its restrictions. Profits of trade were so high, 
however, that American shippers preferred to take their chances on the Brit- 
ish and French trade even under the restrictions, and in ISIO Congress 
supplanted the Nonintercourse Act with a measure known as Macon s Bill 
No. 2. "this overingenious measure reopened the whole world to .American 
trade but declared that whenever either of the major belligerents rescinded 
its restrictions on neutral shipping, nonintercourse would be reinvoked 
against the other. 

.American embarrassment %vus compounded by the pathetic eagerness of 
the Madison administration to seize upon any indication that its Dolicv of 
economic coercion w-as working. Under the Nonintercourse .AcL the presi- 
dent used fiivorable negotiatioa with a too pliable British minister as a pre- 
text for announcing resumptioa of trade with Great Britain, cnlv to have to 
eat his words when the British minister s work was disavow ed in London. 
Napoleon exploited Macons Bill No. 2 with e-^ea greater cvnicisxa, .A care- 
fully ambiguous French promise to rescind the obnoxious' decrees azainst 
neutral shipping bocdwinked Madison into reinvokjag nonintercourse 
against Great Britad, whereupon the French resumed Lizing .America 
ships. 
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and ftirnished the pretext that Spain was not living up to her obhgations 
under Pinckneys Treaty. When Andrew Jackson was sent to pacify the In- 
dians along the Florida border in 1817, he moved on into Florida and seized 
the whole northern Gulf Coast area. 

The administration in Washington could not sanction this rash and unau- 
thorized occupation, but Secretary of State John Quincy Adams (son of Pres- 
ident John Adams) finally persuaded his Cabinet colleagues that Jackson 
should not be censured. Instead Adams told the Spaniards that the incident 
revealed their inability to maintain their treaty obligations along the Florida 
boundary, indicating the propriety' of ceding Florida to the United States. 
Under this implied threat of forcible seizure, Spain yielded. By a treaty 
signed in 1819 but not ratified until 1821, Florida was ceded to the United 
States in exchange for the sum of .$5 million. In the process, the Americans 
won undisputed control of the territory to the Rocky Mountains as well as a 
window on the Pacific. Sometimes called the Transcontinental Treaty, this 
remarkable agreement defined the boundary between the United States and 
the Spanish possessions to the southwest as running fi-om the Gulf of Mexico 
up the Sabine River (the western boundary of the state of Louisiana), then 
west and north of the Rockies, then west along the 42nd parallel to the 
Pacific coast. The Florida treat>' was consummated during the administration 
of James Monroe, who had succeeded Madison in 1817. 

During his presidency, Monroe defined Americas diplomatic position of 
hemispheric separation aiid avoidance of foreign entanglements. Called the 
Monroe Doctrine, the policy was declared in the presidents last message to 
Congress in December 1823. He asserted that the American continents 
were no longer open to colonization by European powers, and he warned 
against any European interference in the revolutionary new nations of Latin 
.America and against extension of European political systems into the Amer- 
icas. In return for such nonintervention, the president pledged the United 
States to noninterference in the “internal concerns” of Europe. An expres- 
sion of self-confident American nationalism, Monroe s unilateral declaration 
recognized the existence of spheres of influence and, by implication, claimed 
one in Latin America for the United States. 

In part, recent scholarship suggests, the document was the product of 
domestic politics, of Secretary' of State John Quincy Adams’s concern with 
the forthcoming presidential elections. But international considerations very 
likely predominated. The noncolonization declaration was prompted by an 
expansion of the spheres of Russian activity down the northwest American 
coast from Alaska, and in 1824, the Russians agreed to limit their interests 
to the area north of 54°40', leaving the United States and Great Britain as 
the only claimants of the Oregon country between that line and the Spanish- 
.Mexican boundary at 42’. 

The nonintervention statement in the Monroe Doctrine was prompted by 
the fear that major European powers might unite to subdue Spain’s rebel- 
lious American colonies and by the growing -American commercial interests 
in Latin .Americari markets. Great Britain also opposed European takeoser 
and intervention in Latin America, so earlier the British foreign secretaiy' 
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More recently, pocketbook and sectional considerations have fallen from 
favor. After World War II, during a period of domestic conservatism and 
Cold War, a number of scholars returned to arguments of national honor 
and free seas. Bradford Perkins (Prologue to War, 1961), Reginald llorsnmn 
(The Causes of the War of 1812, 1962), and Norman Risjord (William and 
Mary Quarterly, April 1961), with varying degrees of emphasis, have led us 
back to the maritime causes stressed by nineteenth-century historians. In- 
deed, most historians today agree that England's policies of impressment and 
commercial restriction left its former colonies with but two alternatives: sub- 
mission or war. As Ri^ord put it, “war was the only alternative to national 
humiliation and disgrace." 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Henry Adams’s History of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (9 vols., 1889—1891) is a classic of American historical 
writing. Much material diat has come to light since Adams wrote is utilized 
in two distinguished multivolume biographies: Irving Brant, James Madison 
(6 vols., 1941-1961); and Dumas Malone, Jefferson and His Time (4 vols., 
1948-1970). Merrill D. Peterson's Thomas Jefferson and the New Nation 
(1970) is an excellent one-volume biography; Marshall Smelser’s The Dem- 
ocratic Republic (1968) views Jefferson as a "Whiggish moderate ; Forrest 
McDonald’s Presidency of Thomas Jefferson (1976) offers a latter-day Ham- 
iltonian critique; Leonard Levy’s Jefferson and Civil Liberties (1963) sav- 
agely explores “the darker side’’ of the sage’s life; and John Chester Miller s 
Wolf by the Ears (1977) considers the anomaly of Jefferson the slave master. 
Noble Cunningham has written a study of The Jeffersonian Republicans in 
Power (1963); Richard E. Ellis’s The Jeffersonian Crisis (1971) carefully ana- 
lyzes judicial politics and reform in the young republic. David H. Fischers 
The Revolution of American Conservatism (1965) e.xamines Federalist efforts 
to adapt to a more popular style of politics, and Linda K. Kerber’s Federalist 
in Dissent (1970) assesses Federalist ideology in the period of Republican 
ascendancy. For the Le%vis and Clark expedition and western development 
during the Jeffersonian era, see Bernard De Veto’s Course of Empire (1952) 
and his edition of The Journals of Lewis and Clark (1953); also see Ale.xander 
De Conde’s This Affair, of Louisiana (1976). On the coming of the War of 
1812, see A. L. Burt’s The United States, Great Britain, and British North 
America (1940) and Roger Brown’s The Republic in Peril: 1812 (1964). Harry 
Coles’s The War of 1812 (1965) is a good history of the military aspects of 
the conflict. Much about the period can be learned from Bernard Mayos 
account of the earlier career of a leading War Hawk in Henry Clay, Spokes- 
man of the New West (1949). The Treaty of Ghent and postwar diplomacy 
are splendidly delineated in Samuel Flagg Bemis’s John Quincy Adams and 
the Foundations of American Foreign Policy (1949); Dexter Perkins’s Hands 
Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine (1941) is the standard account of that 
subject; and Ernest R. May’s The Making of the Monroe Doctrine (1976) 
emphasizes the role of domestic politics on external policy. 
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MAP 3: \VESTVVARO EXPANSION, lSOO-1860 
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The Market versus the 
Agrarian Republic, 

1800s-1850s 


THE CENTURY of Security into which the Republican leaders ushered the 
country was also a century of exceptional growth and development in the 
United States. Freedom from all entanglements with the Old World, except 
a free and peaceful trade, was deemed essential to the simple, and therefore 
virtuous republic that Jefferson and his colleagues sought to perfect. Yet this 
freedom and security helped to foster a spirit of enterprise and rapid change 
that undermined the agrarian ideal. 

The spirit and direction of American life became so strikingly different 
after the War of 1812 that the period around 1815 must be regarded as a 
rhajor turning point in American history. The change was not quite so abrupt 
as it may appear — war has a way of temporarily damming up latent ten- 
dencies in a society and accelerating others so that they all seem to burst 
forth at the end of the conflict and as a result of it. In this case, economic 
changes were primary. 


THE MARKET REVOLUTION 

The American economy has developed through three main stages; the sta- 
ple-exporting, national market, and industrial stages. The economy of the 
colonial period was a staple-exporting economy, in which people either con- 
centrated on production of tobacco, grain, and other staples for overseas 
markets or on the carrying trade, or were largely self-sufiicing in their ec-o- 
nomic activities. About the middle of the eighteenth century, population 
flowed heavily into the interior where poor transportation prevented staple 
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interdependence of the economy that the market revolution produced. The 
market revolution itself was rooted in certain long-term developments that 
began before, and continued long after the War of 1812. One of these was 
the accumulation of investment capital from the high profits of the American 
carrying trade during the Napoleonic Wars. Others will be discussed in the 
following sections. 


THE ADVANCE TO THE MISSISSIPPI 

A major stimulus to the growth of the American economy after 1815 was the 
rapid settlement and economic development of the West up to, and across 
the Mississippi River. Much of this area was not open to settlement until 
Wilham Henry Harrison destroyed the Indian power in the Old Northwest 
and Andrew Jackson crushed the Creeks and Cherokees of the southwestern 
areas during the War of 1812. Following the war, the broken tribes yielded 
to repeated demands for additional cessions of territory. In the 1820s, John 
C. Calhoun, Monroe’s secretary of war, inaugurated a policy of resetding the 
remaining Indians beyond the Missouri River, and by the middle 1830s, this 
objective had been substantially accomplished. 

With the return of peace in 1815, a flood of settlers poured west to take 
up rich lands under the liberal Harrison Land Act of 1800. A tract of as little 
as 160 acres could be bought for $2.00 an acre, with a minimum down pay- 
ment of 50 cents an acre and four years to pay the remaining $1.50. Over- 
night, great plantations appeared on the fertile river lands of Alabama and 
Mississippi as planters from the worn soils of eastern Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia moved west with slaves, stock, and plantation gear. Along the 
line of the Mohawk Valley and the Great Lakes came a torrent of refugees 
from the stony hill farms of northern and western New England, blanketing 
the productive plains of northern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois with townships, 
churches, and school houses on the New England pattern. The older west- 
ern states of Kentucky and Tennessee became thickly settled, and from them 
and from farther south and east a stream of immigrants moved into southern 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, establishing a pattern of life that differed from 
the New England-based style in the northern sections of those states. 

During the boom years, this migration attained staggering proportions. 
Annual federal land sales, which had risen from 67,800 acres in 1800 to over 
500,000 acres in 1813, abruptly shot to 1,306,400 acres in 1815 and reached 
a peak of 3,491,000 acres in 1818. Even during the depressed 1820s, the 
tide continued to run strongly. The population of the country beyond the 
Appalachians doubled between 1810 and 1820 and again between 1820 and 
1830. In quick succession, five new states came to be: Indiana (1816), Mis- 
sissippi (1817), Illinois (1818). Alabama (1819). and Missouri (1821). Tlie typ>- 
ical western migrant was no solitude-loving Daniel Boone, but a person of 
enterprise, bent on self-improvement through shrewd investment, hard 
work, and a ride on a rising market. The market revolution in its early stages 
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While the great export staples were concentrated in the South, other sec- 
tions were not lacking in an extensive commercial agriculture produced at 
first for the national market. Areas of commercial wheat production ex- 
panded steadily west from Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna Valley to New Yorks 
Mohawk and Genesee valleys to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. In the decade 
after 1815 a mounting stream of wheat, flour, corn, pork, beef, and livestock 
began pouring firom the Old Northwest into the Blast and South. Cincinnati 
became the country’s leading center of flour milling and meat packing, and 
by the 1840s the flood of cheap wheat and flour from the fertile Northwest 
was becoming a major item in American exports to Europe. 

Farmers on the less productive soils of the Northeast, forced out of cereal 
and meat production by the cheap western products, turned to producing 
perishables — Suits, vegetables, poultry, and dairy products — for the 
growing eastern cities. Improved breeds of wool-bearing sheep and in- 
creased demand fi-om an expanding woolens industry made wool production 
a profitable enterprise in many parts of the Northeast as well as the 
Northwest. 

'Thus within a brief sj»ace of time, mainly following the War of 1812, count- 
less self-sufficing or general farmers had responded to the lure of cash re- 
turns held out by a mushrooming national and intemaUonal market system 
and were concentrating on those staples that they could produce most effi- 
ciently. Little of this would have occurred, however, had it not become pos- 
sible to transport bulky products cheaply from one part of the country to 
another. 


THE ONSET OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Commercial agricultural products did not represent the only bulky items 
requiring transportation; as the century wore on, manufactured items grew 
in volume. But during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, despite 
the early appearance of cotton textile mills and iron works in New England 
and Pennsylvania, most American manufecturing was still of the domestic 
variety — spinning, weaving, shoemaking, hatmaldng, and countless other 
enterprises carried on in the homes, mills, or small shops of artisans who 
marketed their goods locally. Thereafter, though independent craftsmen sur- 
vived longer in some trades than in others, household manufrcture declined 
rapidly, as factory growth, development of modem transportation, and a 
spreading market economy sped the transition from hand to machine 
production. 

The movement from domestic manu&ctures to the factory system came 
first to the Northeast. Lacking the fertile soil required for successful, large- 
scale agriculture and blessed with ready access to raw materials, a growing 
home market, and an abundance of water power, Yankee merchant-investors 
(particularly New Englanders) turned easily from commerce to manufrctur- 
ing- Thus, the American factory HaH its beginning in 1790 at the cotton- 
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ultimate economic leadership, can be traced to early mastery of manufac- 
turing principles essential to mass-production. Based on the late eighteenth- 
century innovations of Delaware flour miller OUver Evans and Massachu- 
setts inventor Eli Whitney, the so-called American system of continuous- 
process manufacture (assembly-line production) and interchangeable parts 
became the model of the industrial world. 


THE CONQUEST OF DISTANCE 

So important were the dramatic improvements in transportation facihties in 
the early nineteenth century that some historians have called the market 
revolution a transportation revolution. Like the great westward migration, 
the transportation revolution was part cause and part effect of the broader 
market revolution. 

During the colonial period, production for market had been confined to 
areas along navigable waterways, and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, almost the only other transportation was by wagon or pack team 
over primitive dirt roads. As late as 1816, a ton of goods could be shipped 
3,000 miles fi'om England for what it cost to transport the same goods 30 
miles overland in America. The cost of moving a bushel of wheat from Buf- 
falo to New York City in 1817 was three times the market value; the cost of 
moving com was six times the market value for com; and the cost for oats 
was twelve times the market value. Cheaper transportation was an obvious 
prerequisite to a national market economy. 

The first attempts to solve the problem were through improved roads. In 
1794 a company chartered by the Pennsylvania legislature opened between 
Lancaster and PhiladelpTiia the first major turnpike, or graded and paved 
road on which tolls were charged. So dramatic^y did it lower wagoning 
rates and stimulate commercial development and so profitable did it prove 
that a wave of turnpike construction followed. By the War of -1812, most 
major cities in the Northeast were connected by turnpikes; after the war the 
turnpike craze reached its peak and spread into the West, One major turn- 
pike led west from Baltimore to Cumberland, Maryland; from here, the 
federal government began constmcting the Nation^ Road. By 1818 this 
great highway had reached Wheeling, Virginia, on the Ohio River, and by 
1833 it extended to Columbus, Ohio. The National Road quickly became a 
major artery of east-west trade, while elsewhere the turnpikes reduced 
transportation costs and brought previously isolated areas into the market. 

More important than better roads, especially in the West, was the intro- 
duction of the steamboat. From the early days of settlement, flatboats going 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans had transported some 
production to market, but this mode of transportation was extremely slow 
even downriver while upriver shipping by oar-driven keelboat was so slow, 
backbreaking, and expensive as to inhibit any extensive commerce. A new 
era was predicted when Robert Fulton operated the first commercially sue- 
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than 50 days to ship a cargo from Cincinnati to New York by keelboat and 
wagon. By 1850 the same commodities could be shipped from and to the 
same cities by barge in 18 days, and by railroad in 6 to 8 days. Overland 
freight rates by wagon ranged from 30 to 70 cents per ton per mile in 1815. 
By the 1850s the cost dropped: 2-9 cents per ton-mile by railroad, and about 
1 cent per ton-mile by canal barge. Similarly, a message sent overland from 
the nations midsection to the West Coast could take six months by wagon, 
a month by stage coach, 7 to 10 days by the fabled (and briefly operated) 
Pony Express, and scarcely an instant by magnetic telegraph. 


ENTERPRISE AND PUBLIC POLICY 

The transportation revolution, the market revolution, and the onset of in- 
dustrialization would have come much more slowly if the Americans of the 
early republic had followed the laissez-faire notions of political economy that 
lire often mistakenly ascribed to them. Instead, as the market advanced and 
the spirit of enterprise quickened, entrepreneurs demanded that their gov- 
ernments ally themselves with private interest to speed progress. 

The most notable alliance of public and private enterprise at the state and 
local level was in the field of transportation, where progress demanded un- 
dertakings too vast for individuals or even groups of individuals. The early 
turnpike companies raised much of their capital from stock subscriptions by 
the states and towns through which they ran. The great canals, including 
the Erie, were built directly by state tax money, while other states spent 
large sums of public revenue on improving navigable rivers. Congress fi- 
nanced the first telegraph line, the Washington-Baldmore line, before turn- 
ing it over to private enterprise in 1847; the first transcontinental telegraph 
line, completed in 1861, was subsidized generously by the federal govem- 
ment. Public aid to transportation reached its peak in the construction of 
railroMs; many were subsidized by local, state, and federal grants, and a few 
were built entirely with state money. How many million dollars of public 

n spent on these projects is not known, but the revolutionizing trans- 
portation and communication neUvorks could certainly not have grown so 
without governmental aid. 

The mmpike. steamboat, and railroad companies were the forerunners of 
the m^Mern rorporadon. These early corporations were born out of the the- 
ory of mixed enterprise — the idea that government should ally itself with 
private enterprise to accomplish ends beneficial to the public. In the simple 
days of the staple-exporting economy, all enterprise had been carried on by 
individuals or partnerships. Economic combinations of many individuals or 
their capital in large enterprises were thought to be dangerous to the public 
interest and were finwned upon by the law. Only where some great public 
purpose was to be accomplished were these corporations thought to be jus- 
tified. and then only when chartered by special act of a legislature. 

Such corporate charters usually facilitated the raising of capital by grant- 
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formed Republicanism after the war. Federalism, despite a momentary 
comeback in embargo days, was so weakened by the steady swelling of the 
Republican electorate and so discredited by secession discussion at the Hart- 
ford Convention before the war that in 1816 only three states voted for 
the Federalist presidential candidate. To succeed Madison, the Repub- 
licans picked James Monroe, the last prominent Virginian of the Rev- 
olutionary generation, and in 1820 Monroe was re-elected without oppo- 
sition. 

Monroe himself retained some of Jefferson’s agrarian-minded and strict- 
constructionist scruples and rejoiced that the death of Federalism had ush- 
ered in an “Era of Good Feelings’’ when parties should no longer be nec- 
essary. In truth, the younger men surrounding the president had moved, in 
the enterprising atmosphere of the boom years, so far toward the nationalist 
and commercial-minded views of the Federalists that Federalism had be- 
come superfluous. Monroe’s State Department was headed by the ardent 
nationalist John Quincy Adams, who had deserted his father’s party over the 
embargo issue. Monroe’s Secretary of the Treasury, William H. Crawford of 
Georgia, worked for a new national bank. Presiding over the War Depart- 
ment was John C. Calhoun, vigorous champion of a strong army, protective 
tarifis, and federal road and canal construction. And in Congress, the dom- 
inant figure was Speaker of the House Henry Clay, who for a generation 
would symbolize a broad program of federal action — he would call it the 
“American System” — to aid enterprise and speed progress. 

These people were preaching Hamiltonianism shorn of its elitist over- 
tones. The onrushing market revolution was democratizing business, and 
the rapid spread of the entrepreneurial spirit through all levels of society 
made the new Republican nationalism more dynamic than the old Federalist 
nationalism of conservative merchants and financiers. 

The war was no sooner over than several problems growing out of wartime 
developments were attacked in the spirit of Republican nationalism. The 
overe.xpansion of state banks had led to a financial crisis early in the war. 
Outside New England, the overextended banks had had to “suspend specie 
payments (stop redeeming their bank notes in gold or silver coin on de- 
mand), and their notes had depreciated; the resulting financial chaos had 
contributed greatly to the government’s difficulties in carrying on the war. 
To get the federal government out of its financial troubles and to furnish a 
sound paper currency and credit system as a basis for orderly business 
growth, the younger Republicans pushed through Congress in 1816 a 
charter for a Second Bank of the United States. 

This institution, with headquarters in Philadelphia and branches else- 
where, was to have a capital of $35 million as compared with the $10 million 
of Hamilton s national bank. It was to be the depository for all federal funds, 
and its bank notes were declared receivable for all sums due the govern- 
ment. Tlie bank was to serve public purposes by making loans to the gov- 
ernment and also by regulating the state banks, aiding them to resume spe- 
cie payments at the earliest possible moment, and thereafter keeping them 
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were unlawful. With this judgment, his successor, solemn, middle-of-the- 
road James Monroe, agreed fully. 


JUDICIAL NATIONALISM 

In the congenial atmosphere of Republican nationalism following the War of 
1812, the Federalist nationalism of Chief Justice John Marshall and the Su- 
preme Court he dominated came to full fruition. Having asserted the courts 
authority’ on constitutional questions in Marbury vs. Madison back in 1803, 
Marshall now used this authority in a series of remarkable decisions to es- 
tablish his Federalist and nationalist Mews on questions of property rights, 
constitutional interpretation, and federal and state powers. 

In Dartmouth College vs. Woodward (1819), the Supreme Court over- 
ruled an attempt by the New Hampshire legislature to change the colleges 
colonial charter. Marshalls court had already made itself the defender of 
property rights against state legislatures in an earlier case, and now Marshall 
declared that charter rights, too, were sacred. This decision was to become 
increasingly significant with the growing importance of chartered corpora- 
tions in American economic life. 

The biggest corporation of .Marshalls day, the Second Bank of the United 
States, was involved in his most far-reaching decision, McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land (1819). This case arose from Maryland’s attempt to tax out of existence 
the banks branch at Baltimore. The power to tax was the power to destroy, 
he argued, and no state could be allowed to destroy' an instrument of the 
federal government. Perhaps the most important part of this decision was 
Marshalls argument, based on the doctrine of implied p>owers, that Con- 
gress had acted constitutionally in chartering the bank. Here he echoed 
Hamilton s argument to President Washington at the time the first national 
bank was chartered, maintaining that if the end Congress sought to attain 
was sanctioned by’ the Constitution, then “all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end” are constitutional. 

Among various other decisions affirming federal over state powers, one 
may be singled out as particularly important. In Gibbons vs. Ogden (1824), 
the court invalidated a monopoly’ that New York had granted over steamboat 
service between New York and New Jersey. In giving Congress the power 
to regulate interstate commerce, Marshall declared, the Constitution meant 
that only Congress should have such power. Furthermore he defined inter- 
state commerce so broadly’ as to include the carrying of passengers or any 
other variety’ of commerce between states. Marshall’s sweeping extension of 
the commerce clause not only invalidated the New York monopoly as an 
invasion of Congresss e.xclusive power to regulate, but also laid the basis for 
the great future extensions of federal regulatory powers. The antimonopoly 
implications of Marshall s decision in Gibbons vs. Ogden were carried fur- 
ther by Marshalls Jacksonian successor. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney. In 
Charles River Bridge vs. Warren Bridge (1837) Taney diminished the vested 
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Depression Deeade: 
Sectionalism and 
Democracy, 1819-1828 


THE PANIC of 1819 was the first severe economic crisis that affected the 
American people as a whole. Part of an international economic dislocation 
following a long period of war, it was especially intense in the United States 
because of the reckless expansion of banks, credit, and entrepreneurial in- 
vestment that preceded it. \\'hen the prices of cotton and other commodifies 
suddenly plummeted on the world markets, countless Americans laced the 
loss of their homes, farms, workshops, and other propertj' because they 
c-ould not meet the debts they had incurred to finance their ventures. The 
banks suspended specie paj-ments, and bank notes, the only circulating me- 
dium, skidded toward worthlessness in their holders’ hands. Merchants 
went bankrupt, citj' workers lost their jobs, and the economy ground to a 
standstill. The paralysis maintained its grip through the early 1820s. and not 
until after mid-decade did prosperitj' return. 

The economic effects of the Panic were no more momentous than its ps>’- 
chological and political effects. In rapid succession, the American people had 
been drawn from the settled ways of the old agrarian order into a national 
market economy of dizzs'ing prosperity, unlimited optimism, and headlong 
change; then they were suddenly plunged into privation and despair. The 
shock of tliis experience made the 1820s a decade of soul-searching and ten- 
sion. The postwar mood of generous nationalism evaporated as sections and 
interest groups bc*came narrowly concerned with their own welfare and jeal- 
ous of rival sections and interest groups. There was a striking revival of Jef- 
fersonian orthodoxs- as prodigal agrarians gave up the fleshpots of the market 
and resolved to return to tlie old wav-s of frugality and honest toil. Class 
antagonisms sharpened as impoverished farmers and urban workers blamed 
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political and business leiders — above all, the banking fraternity - for die 
disaster. And finally, there was a growing Interest in politics, a dissatislactinn 
with the political leadership that had allowed hard dmes to come and a 
demand for new leaders who would be more responsive to the popular will 
and use government to relieve the distress. 


POLITICAL SECTIONALISM 

The msurgence of sectional rivalries was dramadcally demonstmted by 
heated congressional controvemy in 1820 over admlttmg ™ 
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there coming from representatives of international merchants and shippers, 
who resisted any diminution of international trade. Western representatives 
provided the margin by which the tariff bill squeaked through Congress, 
because western farmers had become convinced that the growth of manu- 
facturing might create a flourishing home market for their unprofitable prod- 
ucts. The Tariff of 1824 raised duties on textiles to 33.3 percent, sharply 
increased the rate on iron, and won rural support with duties on raw woo 
and hemp. 


RELIEF AND DEMOCRACY 

Manufacturers were not the only ones who had learned from the doctrines 
of Republican nationalism to look to government for aid. Thousands of west- 
ern settlers were now unable to complete their payments for public Ian s 
under the credit system inaugurated by the Land Act of 1800. In response 
to their outcries. Congress forgave interest charges, extended payment pe- 
riods, and allowed delinquent purchasers to retain an amount of land pro- 
portionate to the payments they had made. At the same time the Land Act 
of 1820 abolished the credit system and lowered the minimum price of pub- 
lic lands from $2.00 to $1.25 an acre. The minimum tract that could be 
purchased had recently been reduced to 80 acres, and all these changes 
enabled a settler to buy a farm for as little as $100 cash. 

But people looked to the state governments for relief from the most des- 
perate problem created by the Panic, the disappearance of money and the 
collapse of the pyramid of debt that had been built up during the boom. 
People could neither collect debts owed them nor pay the -debts they owed, 
property could not be sold, and a sweeping liquidation through foreclosures 
and bankruptcies threatened many Americans. 

Legislatures, especially in the hard-hit South and West, responded to the 
demands of their aroused constituents by various schemes to circumvent the 
constitutional prohibition against issuing paper money or making anything 
except gold and silver legal tender. Some states established ‘ banks or loan 
ofiBces” to print state-backed paper money for loan to desperate debtors. 
Usually these measures were coupled with “stay laws” requiring creditors 
who refused to accept the state-backed paper money to delay executions on 
their debtors property. Relief was also provided through “property laws 
whereby a “disinterested” jury composed of the debtor’s neighbors set a 
minimum value below which property could not be forcibly sold to satisfy a 
debt. 

The violent political struggles oyer debtor relief laws and the closely re- 
lated banking question accelerated the drift toward a more democratic po- 
litical system in many states. A few socially complex states like New 
and Pennsylvania were already far along the road toward a well-develope 
two-party or bifactional system in which evenly matched candidates cam- 
paigned against each other, aided by party newspapers and stable party or 
ganizations expert in the techniques of gamering votes. Under such circum- 
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stances, voter interest and participation were high, and public policy was 
responsive to majority wisHm. 

In most of the country, hovs-ever, widespread interest in politics had ap- 
peared only sporadically before the 1820s. Having little sense that govern- 
ment — at least the remote state and national governments — aSected them 
much anyhow, most people were wilh'ng to leave politics to those weii-fo-do 
and socially superior men in their communities who had something to ^n 
from political power, whether land grants or bank charters or simply offices. 
This resulted in a personal-factional political system in which a group of 
leaders allied through personal or family ties normally maintained unchal- 
lenged predominance in a county or other district. In the legislatures, rep- 
resentatives from the various local oligarchies formed shilling alliances, 
again based on personal or family ties. 

Ttiis system was sanctioned by Jeffersonian political theory. Jefferson had 
never maintained that the people as a whole should decide public policy, 
but only affirmed that the people were wise enough and virtuous enough to 
select the wisest and most virtuous among them as political leaders. Candi- 
dates pretended that they did not seek office and certainly did not election- 
eer, they only reluctantly consented to serve when called upon by their 
fellow citizens. The voters did not tell their chosen representatives — who 
were, of course, always male what to do once elected, and certainly the 
representatives did not seek votes by promising to do thus and so. Instead, 
according to Jeffersonian theory, these unusually wise and virtuous men 
should be left free to reach wise and virtuous decisions through ntional 
debate and compromise with each other in legislatures and Congress. 

The personal-factional system was best adapted to homogeneous com- 
munities where conflicts of Interest were not very important. It mustered 
enough genuine wisdom and disinterestedness to fonction satisfactorily until 
the market revolution began multiplying the number of specialized eco- 
nomic roles and competing interest groups in the community, while at the 
same time making people more conscious of the connection between enter- 
prise and public policy This caused no difficulty during the boom years 
when there seemed to be enough for everybody. But the Panic made people 
suddenly aware of their separate and competing interests at the very mo- 
ment that they began loo^ng to government for mutually contradictory 
kinds of aid With debtors clamoring for stay laws and loan offices while 
creditors denounced them, the Jeffenonian notion of a harmony of interests 
served by wise and virtuous leaders could no longer be sustained, Voters 
wanted to know where candidates stood on questions of vital concern to 
them, and the more alert pohlicians began telling the voters what they 
thought a majority wanted to hear. 

As elections began to be transformed into popular referenda on public 
policy, discontent with the established political leadership appeared. The 
main target of popular resentment was the banking system, which 
blamed for causing the collapse by its reckless overezpansion of credit. 
^Vhjle the banks were refusing to pay their own debts by not redeeming 
their notes in specie and while the depreciation of bank notes was the most 
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conspicuous source of loss to the whole community, the banks were fore- 
closing on the property of their debtors, continuing to pay dividends, and 
extending special accommodations to their favored borrowers. The state 
banks managed to shift some of the resulting resentment to the national 
bank, against which they had similar complaints. But in the eyes of many 
newly aroused voters, the blame belonged to the banking system as a whole, 
along with the politidans and business people who had fostered and profited 
from it. Moreover, these same politidans and business people were often 
leading the opposition to debtor reb'ef. 

As voters came to the polls in increasing numbers to repudiate the estab- 
lished leaders, a new style of democratic politics began to supplant the per- 
sonal-factional system. The new-style democratic politicians not only prom- 
ised what the voters wanted, but also portrayed themselves as fighting the 
battle of the plain people against a group of unscrupulous aristocrats. The 
old loose and shifting factional groupings in state pohtics began to stabilize 
as "democratic” and "aristocratic” ah'gnments. In Kentucky, and to a lesser 
extent in some other southern and western states, something very like a two- 
party system developed out of the violent conflict over debtor relief. 

In the East, where debtor relief was not such a pressing problem, other 
issues led to similar results. In New York, DeWitt Clinton capitalized on 
some high-handed maneuvers by the long entrenched “Albany Regency" 
candidates to make a smashing political comeback as gubernatorial candidate 
for the “Peoples Party.” In the same state in 1826, the disappearance and 
presumed murder of a man who had revealed the secrets of the Masonic 
order caused an astonishing anti-Masonic outburst, which became a political 
movement and eventually a short-lived political party. Since Masonic lodges 
were usually composed of the most prominent men in their communities 
and since many dominant politicians were Masons, the anti-Masons attacked 
the order as an aristocratic conspiracy against the rest of the community. 

The urban counterpart of anti-Masonry was the labor movement that be- 
gan to flourish late in the 1820s. By fostering larger and more specialized 
units of production, the market revolution was making it more difficult for 
artisans to follow the traditional progression from apprenticeship through 
the wage-earning journeyman status to independent proprietorship. The 
depression and unemployment highlighted the insecurity of the permanent 
wage-earning status in which more and more workers were finding them- 
selves. Journeyman workers organized labor unions and called strikes 
against the 10-hour day. On the political front, they joined with small entre- 
preneurs, whose middle-class status was hkesvise threatened, to form work- 
ers’ parties in Philadelphia and New York City. Under the banner of “Equal 
Rights,” these parties advocated free public education, opposed imprison- 
ment for debt, and agitated against banks and other monopolies through 
which a favored few could exploit the many. 

Amid the frustrations and conflicts of the 1820s, the long drift toward pop- 
ular sovereignty in the United States was reaching its culmination. From the 
beginning of settlement, the cheapness of land and the demand for labor had 
created an atmosphere of universal opportunity and rough social equality 
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the three highest candidates. This eliminated Clay, low man in electoral 
votes; Crawford was also removed from serious contention by a physical col- 
lapse; and Calhoun had withdrawn before the election. Clay had the oppor- 
tunity to wield his great influence in the House on behalf of either Jackson 
or Adams. He chose Adams, who was narrowly elected. 


THE TRffiULATIONS OF THE 
SECOND ADAMS 

John Quincy Adams was among the ablest and most patriotic presidents but 
was also one of the least successful. Partly through circumstances and partly 
through insensitivity to public sentiment, he defied and was overwhelmed 
by the most powerful political currents of the 1820s. 

The Jackson supporters regarded Adams’s election as a flouting of the peo- 
ple’s will. But when he appointed Henry Clay as secretary of state, tradi- 
tional stepping-stone to the presidency, their fury knew no bounds. The cr>' 
of “Bargain and Corruption” rang throughout the land, touching off a four- 
year campaign to vindicate popular sovereignty by placing Jackson in the 
White House. 

Adams compounded his difficulties by underestimating the depression- 
bred reaction against Republican nationalism. Adams and Clay sought to 
build a National Republican party, based on a coalition of the Northeast and 
the Ohio Valley and dedicated to Clay’s “American System” of protective 
tariff, national bank, and internal improvements. In addition, the presidents 
first annual message called for a national university and federally sponsored 
scientific research and exploration, while cautioning Congress against being 
“palsied by the will of our constituents.” 

The Adams-Clay program outraged the neo-Jeffersonian Crawford sup- 
porters, now led by New York’s Marlin Van Buren, and drove them into 
alliance svith the Jackson and Calhoun factions. Calling itself the Democratic 
Republican party, this Jacksonian coalition for four years blocked the presi- 
dent’s program in Congress and harassed him in every way possible. The 
only significant legislative product of these four years was a tariff act passed 
in 1828. With both parties trying to win presidential votes by juggling com- 
plicated tariff schedules, this “Tariff of Abominations” pushed duties on both 
manufactured and agricultural products to absurdly high levels and satisfied 
almost no one. 

The presidential election of 1828 was marked by the return of the two- 
party system to national politics and by an abusiveness on both sides that 
was unmatched since theJast closely contested two-party election in 1800. 
Questions of public pohey' were hardly discussed, the real issue being 
whether the people’s man Jackson should prevail over the seasoned states- 
man and old-style political leader Adams. This was enough to produce a 
substantial increase in the number of voters and a substantial majority for 
Jackson. 
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FOR FURTHER READING 

Murray N. Rothbard focuses on tbeTAe Panic d/J 8J9 {1962). The best gen- 
era! account of the 1820s is Frederidc Jackson Turner's The Rise of the New 
U'esf. 1819~IS29 (1906), but see also Ceor^ Dangerfields The Awakening 
of American Nationalism, lS/5-lfi28 (1965). 'Hiough if deals only with the 
southern states, Charles S. Sydnors The Development of Southern Section- 
alism, 1519-2545 (1948) is also suggestive. Clover Moore has carefully ex- 
amined The Missouri Controversy, 1519-1521 (1953). James Sterling Young 
in The Washington Community, 1509-1525 (1966) explains how the very or- 
ganization of go\'emmenta] activity and institutions in Washington reflected 
the pervasive fears of a vigorous national government. Some idea of the 
political transformations going on in the states in the 1820s may be gained 
from Dixon Ryan Fox’s The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New 
York (1919) and from Charles Seller’s James K. Folk, Jacksonian: 179S~1843 
(1957). The presidency and subsequent political career of John Quincy Ad- 
ams are splendidly narrated by Samuc) Flagg Bemis In John Quincy Adorns 
and the Union (1956). Robert V. Remini has written a lively scholarly ac- 
count of The F.lection of Andrnv Jackson (1963) 
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TABLE 5. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND MAJOR EVENTS, 
1828-1840 

1828 Andrew Jackson (Democratic Republican) elected over John Quincy Adams 
(National Repubh'can). 

Tariff of Abominations. 

1830 Jackson vetoes the Maysville Road Bill. 

Indian Removal Act. 

1831 Cherokee Nations vs. Georgia. 

1832 Tariff of 1832 remedies worst abuses of the Tariff of Abominations but fails 

to satisfy South Carolina Nullifiers. 

Black Hawk War ends Indian resistance in Northwest. 

Jackson vetoes Second Bank of the United States recharter bill. 

Andrew Jackson (Democratic-Republican) re-elected over Henry Clay 
(National Republican). 

South Carolina nullifies tariff laws. 

1833 Compromise Tariff gradually reduces all tariff duties to 20%. 

Force Act authorizes president to use military to enforce the laws. 

Jackson transfers the federal deposits from the national bank to selected 

state-chartered deposit banks. 

1835 Seminole resistance to removal begins. 

1836 Jackson issues Specie Circular requiring specie for purchase of federal 

lands. 

Distribution Act distributes the federal siuplus among the states. 

Martin Van Buren (Democrat) elected over William Henry Harrison, 
Daniel Webster, and Hugh Lawson White (all Whigs). 

1837 Panic of 1837 forces a general suspension of specie payments and initiates a 

severe and prolonged economic depression. 

Van Buren proposes the independent treasury system. 

1838 New York Free Banking Act is a forerunner of general incorporation laws: 

one of the many efforts by the states to reform and regulate banking. 
Cherokee removal to Oklahoma. 

1840 Independent treasury system finally approved by Congress after three 
years of debate. 

WiDiam Henry Harrison (Whig) elected over Martin Van Buren 
(Democrat). 
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By assuming this role of democratic tribune, Jackson greatly increased the 
power of the presidency relative to Congress. All his predecessors combine 
had vetoed only 9 congressional measures, usually on the grounds that they 
were unconstitutional. Old Hickory’ used the veto 12 times, against legisla- 
tion he thought inexpedient as well as 'egislation he thought unconstitu- 
tional. By taking his differences with Congress to the voters, he was highly 
successful in making recalcitrant legislators compliant or in replacing them. 


JACKSONIAN POUCIES 

Though the peoples candidate had been elected, it was by no means clear 
what policies a peoples administration would follow. Jackson himself had 
little political experience, and it was supposed that much would depend on 
whether Calhoun or Van Buren controlled the administration and became 
the heir for the presidential succession. Calhoun wanted to base the Jack- 
sonian Democratic-Republican party (which gradually came to be called sim- 
ply the Democratic party) on an alliance between the South and the West, 
which would reduce tariffs for the South and liberalize federal land policy 
for the West. A most embarrassing issue for Calhoun s plans was that of in- 
ternal improveinents, which the West favored and the South increasingly 
opposed. 

Van Buren, on the other hand, wanted to resurrect the old Jeffersonian 
coalition between southern planters and the “plain Republicans of the 
Northeast. Such a coalition could unite on neo-Jeffersonian grounds to op- 
pose internal improvements (New York wanted no federally financed com- 
petition for its Erie Canal) and the national bank (New Yorkers resented the 
bank as a Philadelphia institution that gave New York City s rival an unde- 
served financial dominance). The one issue dangerous to Van Buren s plans 
was tariffs, over which northerners and southerners were disagreeing wth 
mounting vehemence. 

Although the Calhoun supporters seemed to have the upper hand in the 
party, Jacksons inauguration produced a sudden reversal. Calhoun s friends 
were almost frozen out of the cabinet, while Van Buren himself was made 
secretary of state. Van Buren astutely used information that Calhoun, while 
a member of Monroes cabinet, had advocated punishing Jackson for his rash 
invasion of Spanish Florida. The New Yorker was aided, too, by the Eaton 
imbroglio,” when the socially prominent women of Washington tried to os- 
tracize the somewhat disreputable wife of Jacksons old fiiend and Secretary' 
of War John Eaton. Calhouns vs'ife, Floride, weis among the ladies who an- 
gered the president b>' snubbing Peggy' Eaton, while the widower Van 
Buren was free to treat her with conspicuous gallantry. Relations betw'een 
Jackson and Calhoun steadily' deteriorated until the South Carolinian was 
finally driven from the party. 

Jackson found Van Buren more congenial than Calhoun, both personally 
and in political outlook. Though Jackson came to Washington without a very 
well-thought-out position on the major issues, he did have some deeply 
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low country, and then the upland cotton boom had spread comparable riches 
through the rest of the state. No state, except perhaps Kentucky, was harder 
hit or more permanently damaged by the depression of the 1820s. The dis- 
ruption of business coincided with the rise of more efficient cotton-produc- 
ing areas in the Gulf states, and to make matters infinitely worse, a groA^g 
anxiety over the slavery issue made South Carolina partieularly sensitive 
about state rights. South Carolina’s reaction to its economic prostration w^ 
the more violent because a long period of heady prosperity had preceded it 
and because no state had developed a prouder or touchier group of political 
leaders. 

Until the depression, the Republican nationahsm of Calhoun and his 
fnends had been ascendant in South Carolina. The hard times enabled a 
rival state-rights faction to blame Calhoun’s favorite policies for all the states 
woes. By the mid-1820s, the state-rights advocates had stirred up a storm of 
resentment against the protective tariff and were close to winning political 
control of the state. Calhoun and his fiiends were forced to retreat from 
Republican nationalism as rapidly and unobtrusively as possible. When Con- 
gress passed the Tariff of Abominations in 1828, the Calhoun supporters 
confounded their state rights rivals by outdoing them in violent agitabon 
against protectibn and by adopting an even more radical version of the state 
rights doctrine. 

•The famous Doctrine of Nullification was announced in the South Carolina 
Exposition and Protest of 1828, secretly written by Calhoun and issued as a 
report of a legislative committee. The Nullifiers maintained that the Consti- 
tution was a compact among states that retained their essential sovereignty 
and had delegated only limited and clearly specified powers to the federal 
government. .The states themselves were the only proper judges of whether 
their common agent, the federal government, had exceeded the powers del- 
egated to it by the constitutional compact. If a state judged that some federal 
law was a violation of the compact, it could declare it null and void, where- 
upon the federal government must desist unless and until three-fourths of 
the states, through the amending process, explicitly granted it the nullified 
power. 

The South Carolinians counted on the Jackson administration to push tariff 
reform, and only after failure to do so in 1829-1830 did Calhoun’s fiiends 
begin a campaign in the state for actual nullification. The Jacksonian Con- 
gress responded by eliminating some of the worst excesses of the Tariff of 
Abominations in 1832, but the rates were still decidedly protectionist. 
Meanwhile, Calhoun had openly broken with Jackson and put himself at the 
head of the Nullifiers; the Nullifiers won the two-thirds majority in the state 
legislature necessary to call a state convention; and in November, 1832, the 
state convention declared the tariff laws null and void and forbade their en- 
forcement in South Carolina. 

When Congress met in December, Jackson called for thorough tariff re- 
form but at the same time announced his determination to enforce all federal 
laws throughout the land, by military means if necessary. This situation pro- 
duced the Compromise Tariff of 1833. Snatching fi'om the Jackson party the 
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route known in Cherokee memory as the ‘Trail of Tears." One witness, the 
young Frenchman .Alexis de Tocqueville, watched as “the wounded, the 
sick, newborn babies, and the old men on the point of death” passed near 
Memphis and feared he could never forget the “solemn spectacle." By 18.39, 
three more of the remaining Five Civilized Nations — Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Creek — had been forcibly removed to the West under congressional 
authorization. In 1843, the fifth nation, the Seminoles of Florida who under 
the leadership of Osceola had resisted removal efforts since 183-5, were all 
but exterminated by federal troops. Meanwhile, the Black Hawk War (1832) 
had ended effective Indian resistance to white settlement in the Old 
Northwest. 

Through relocation, about 100,000 Indians were forced onto western 
lands that were pledged to them “forever.” Their evacuation opened some 
100 million acres of fertile eastern agricultural land to land-hungry' whites. 
In return, they received $68 million, 32 million acres, and empty' promises 
of federal protection from future white encroachment. Emerging as it did at 
the peak of the nullification crisis, the federal restraint implicit in Jacksons 
Indian policy may have confused some Jackson watchers. But Southerners, 
Westerners, and land speculators were delighted to find a president who 
shared their views of the Indians place in an expanding nation. In fairness 
to Jackson — who, as nearly all historians agree, was no champion of Native 
American rights — the policy of dispossession and relocation that he so vig- 
orously enforced was begun well before his election. Moreover, given the 
social values of the age and a context of growing conflict between Indian 
nations and eastern states, it did not appear an unreasonable solution to the 
"Indian problem.” Convinced that assimilation was impossible and that au- 
tonomous Indian enclaves were impractical, if not unconstitutional, Jackson 
seems genuinely to have believed that his was a “just and humane policy 
that placed the Indian “beyond the reach of injury or oppression.” That it 
proved to be none of these things is indisputable; that other, more enlight- 
ened alternatives were open to him is less certain. 


THE BANK WAR 

Simultaneously with the nullification controversy, another great conflict had 
begun to take shape, this one between Andrew Jackson and the Second Bank 
of the United States. Jacksons experience with debt and depression had 
made him distrustful of all banks. On the bank question, his democratic- 
mindedness merged with his agrarian-mindedness to produce the conviction 
that banks fostered an unhealthy atmosphere of speculation, created boom- 
and-bust cycles, and transferred wealth from the many to the few. The na- 
tional bank was open to special objection because it concentrated so much 
power in private hands and because it violated the Jeffersonian principles of 
strict construction and limited government. Jacksons views in all these re- 
spects reflected the resurgent agrarian-mindedness and neo-Jeffersonianism 
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members of society — the fermers, mechanics, and laborers — who have 
neither the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have 
a right to complain of the injustice of their government.” 

Jacksons hostility to the bank was genuine, but his veto message was at 
least in part designed to make the bank an election issue. The bank sup- 
porters did not have the votes in Congress to override the veto, but they 
confidently expected that both the veto ^d its author would be repudiated 
in the ensuing presidential election. When the returns were in. Jack- 
son’s estimate proved to be the shrewdest as he won 219 electoral votes to 
Clay’s 40. 

Yet the bank was far from dead. Jackson rightly feared that Biddle was 
determined to use the bank’s great economic and political power to push a 
recharter bill through Congress o'^er his veto. Equally determined to cripple 
the bank, the president resolved to remove the government’s mounting de- 
posits from its vaults. Federal receipts were booming along with the econ- 
omy, the national debt had been paid off, and a federal surplus of millions 
of dollars was beginning to accumulate. These surplus federal deposits 
greatly extended the bank’s lending ability, profits, and power. It took the 
administration a year to find a way of removing surplus deposits from the 
bank. After discharging two consecutive uncooperative secretaries of the 
treasury and after protracted negotiations with nervous state bankers. Jack- 
son announced in September 1833 that henceforth the Treasury would de- 
posit the federal funds in selected state banks, so-called deposit banks or pet 
banks. 

Enraged by the removal of deposits, Biddle recklessly threw the fuU eco- 
nomic power of the national bank against the government. Deposit removal 
and Jackson’s hostility made some contraction of the bank’s loans necessary, 
but Biddle resolved to force such a severe loan contraction and to create 
such widespread distress that Congress would be compelled to restore the 
deposits and eventually recharter the bank. As a result, the “Panic Session” 
of Congress was under intense pressure during the winter of 1833-1834 to 
restore the deposits to relieve the country from mounting bankruptcies, un- 
employment, and distress. But Jackson’s antibank majority held firm. Biddle 
was finally forced to relax the pressure, and the bank’s doom was sealed — 
partly because Biddle’s panic helped to prove Jackson’s case against the 
bank’s immense power. 


BOOM AND BUST AGAIN 

The destruction of the national bank was only a Pyrrhic victory in the Jack- 
sqnians’ larger campaign to reform banking in general. Jackson and many of 
his principal followers were “hard-money” people who wanted all bank notes 
^ven from circulation, leaving only gold and silver coin as a circulating 
medium. Their attack on the national bank was only the first step in their 
deflationary, agrarian-minded program, and they hoped to use the state- 
bank deposit system to reform the state banks. The deposit banks would he 
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crats. Congress wrangled over the independent treasury throughout Van 
Buren’s term. The bill was finally passed in 1840. 

Meanwhile, the depression had forced most state legislatures to attempt 
some kind of banking reform. A few states prohibited banks entirely, others 
gave a monopoly of the banking business to a state-owned or mixed public- 
private bank, and most states adopted stricter regulations to prevent an ov- 
erextension of credit by private banks. New York’s widely imitated Free 
Banking Act of 1838 sought to provide state regulation and at the same time 
to divest banks of the monopolistic special privileges they enjoyed through 
their legislative charters. Foreshadowing general incorporation laws for all 
kinds of enterprises, the act provided that anyone who complied with certain 
regulations could engage in the banking business. Thus by the early 1840s, 
the country had reached a practical compromise on the banking question: 
banks would continue to stimulate economic growth, but they would be re- 
strained through free competition and state regulation rather than through 
a national bank. 

The long and hotly contested struggle over banking was important in tw'd 
respects. On the most obvious level, it reflected the efforts of an economy 
newly s\vept forward by the market revolution to develop a credit and cur- 
rency system that would sustain growth and broaden opportunity without 
causing disastrous boom-and-bust cycles. At a deeper level, it reflected the 
psychological ambivalence of a conservative, agrarian society toward the 
world of rapid change and growth into which it had suddenly been thrust. 

The boom-bust cycle experience made its mark on the people. During the 
first great boom, 1815-1819, the country as a whole succumbed with un- 
critical enthusiasm to the new spirit of enterprise. The depression of the 
1820s produced an equally decided reaction in the other direction — against 
banks, easy credit, paper money, and entrepreneurial ambition. Thus the 
return of prosperity and the second great boom, 1834-1837, evoked more 
ambivalent reactions. Some Americans again saw unlimited opportunity and 
clamored for unlimited credit; others, the neo-agrarians who remembered 
the 1820s, championed hard money, took seriously Jackson’s Bank Veto plea 
for equal-rights, and contrasted the self-interest of privileged corporations 
(especially banks) svith old republican virtues. The great depression of 1837 
and its long aftermath increased neo-agrarian fears of the collusion of legis- 
latures and corporations. New midwestem state constitutions of the 1840s 
placed restrictions on both legislative and corporate power. Ideological dif- 
ferences, dating to the conflicts of Jefferson and Hamilton, remained, de- 
spite the new politics of the second party system. 


'THE NEW POLITICS 

Just as the Jacksonian era saw the evolution of financial institutions and prac- 
tices to serve the emerging spirit of enterprise, so did it see the evolution 
of political institutions and practices to serve the emerging spirit of egalitar- 
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ian democracy. The basic feature of the new politics was the two-party sys- 
tem, which had flourished briefly and imperfecdy around 1800 and which 
re-emerged to reach its full development only in the 1830s. 

Carrying to the national level the new-style democratic politics that bad 
emerged in the states during the 1820s, the Jacksonians created a strong 
political party and forced their opponents to imitate their organization and 
techniques for wooing a mass electorate. The anti-Jacksonians were at first 
an ill-organized coalition of Clay-Adams National Republicans, Nulh’fiers, 
and — out of hostility to the Van Baren organization in New York _ — the 
democratic-minded anti-Masons. These elements were unable to unite to 
stem the Jacksonian tide in the presidential election of 1832, but they were 
already beginning to learn the lessons of Jac^onian politics. In feet the anti- 
Masons bad anticipated the Democrats in calling a national party convention 
representing the grass-roots elements of the party to replace the discredited 
caucus method of nominating candidates. 

A powerfiil, unified opposition party developed only in 1833-1834 when 
Jackson s removal of deposits caused the defection of many business-minded 
Democrats and enabled his opponents to unite on the platform of resistance 
to executive tyranny. Taking the name IVAigs to identiiy themselves with 
earlier defenders of liberty, they stood for sound business enterprise and a 
program of Republican nationalism. Though the Whigs drew increasing sup- 
port from all sections and classes, they appealed especially to the wealthier 
and more established members of the business community, to the manufac- 
turing interests, and to the larger southern planters whose staple crops in- 
volved them extensively in the commercial network. Calhoun's Nullifiers 
cooperated with the Whigs for a few years, but after 1837 returned to the 
Democratic party. 

In 1836 the new 'Vhig party sought to capitalize on political sectionalism 
by running three presidential candidates, hoping to throw the election into 
the House of Representatives. But the ma^c of Jackson’s popularity was 
sufficient to win his candidate. Van Buren. a slim majority over all three 
^Vhigs. The ^Vhigs’ day finally came in 1840 when the Democrats were dis- 
credited by the depression and when the Whigs outdid the Democrats at 
the game of democratic politics. Running the popular old Indian fighter Wil- 
liam Henry Hamson as the pei^le’s candidate against the "aristocratic’’ Van 
Buren, the Whigs whipped up enthusiasm with monster rallies, torchlight 
parades, songs, and log-cabin symbolism to win a sweeping ma;orify. 

The presidential election of 1840 also produced by far the largest out- 
pouring of voters yet seen. Only 27 percent of the estimated eligible voters 
had voted for president in 1824; the Jackson-Adams contest of 1828 had 
raised the figure to 56 percent; but the contest of 1840 brought out 78 per- 
cent of the eligible electorate, a proportion that may never have been 
equaled since. This dramatic rise in political interest was a result of the full 
development of the two-party system. By 1840 the two parties were almost 
equally strong not only at the national level but also In every section, in 
most of the states, and (n a majority of counties. This meant closely contested 
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elections for all offices from sheriff to president with no efforts being spared 
to woo hesitant voters. Each party maintained an elaborate network of stri- 
dently partisan newspapers in Washington, the state capitals, and countless 
villages and towns. Rival orators stumped every neighborhood for months 
before every election. Competing systems of parts' committees at counts', 
state, and national les'els issued a constant stream of broadsides and pam- 
phlets, organized parades and rallies, and made sure that no voter stayed 
away from the polls on election day. 11115 incessant political actisits- not only 
brought voters to the pmlls in droves, but also made politics a leading form 
of American recreation, while providing the population with a massis'e po- 
litical education. 

But the parties were as much affected by the voters as they affected the 
voters. The new-stjie democratic politicians of both parties developed an 
acute sensitisitj’ to shifts in public opinion and became expert in building 
coalitions that would sield a majoiitj' or near-majorits'. The ^\'higs continued 
to appeal more strongly to business interests, the well-to-do, manufacturers, 
and large planters, while the Democrats attracted smaller farmers, workers, 
and frontier areas. But both parties needed additional support to achieve a 
majorits', and both quickly learned the techniques for constantly' adjusting 
their positions to changing public moods. As a result the parties tended not 
to differ sharply in normal times and to maintain a nearly even balance of 
strength. From Jackson s day to our ow'n, with only brief interruptions, this 
two-party sy'stem has remained a reasonably sensitive instrument for trans- 
lating majority opinion into public policy' while moderating the sharpness of 
conflict among the diverse groups that compose American society. 


CONFUCIING HISTORIC.'tL^1E\\TOI^TS: NO. 4 
Whitt Was Jacksonian Democracy? 

In his Life of Andrew Jackson (3 vols., 1860), the nineteenth-century histo- 
rian James Parian concluded that the seventh president ivas “a patriot and 
a traitor. ... A democratic autocrat. An urbane savage. An atrocious 
saint.” On this note of paradox, scholarly investigation of Jacksonian politics 
began, and Old Hickory’s administration remains among the most contro- 
versial in American history. 

Tarton^'-the earliest and most distinguished nineteenth-century Jackson 
scholar, represented the patrician school of historians. Sons of affluent and 
often aristocratic eastern families, deeply suspicious of popular democracy 
and the common folk, these early historians vietced Jacksonianism as the 
degradation of American government. Jackson, they affirmed, u:as an illit- 
erate backwoods barbarianfthe agent of the unwashed and ignorant masses. 

Soon after 1900, a generation of reform-minded scholars challenged this 
decidedly conservative interpretation. Countering the antidemocratic views 
of the^ patricians with prodemocratic views, these progressive historians cel- 
ebrated Jackson as the champion of the popular wiU. Thus, in his distin- 
guished Life of Andrew' Jackson (2 vols., 1911), John Spencer Bassett praised 
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the rustic Tennessee president for his “brace, frank, masterly leadership"' of 
0 hroad democratic movement. Thou^ generally agreed on the nature of 
Jacksonian democracy, the progressives often argued about its origins. In 
The Frontier in American History f J920) and The United States, 1830-1850 
(1935) Frederick Jackson Turner emphasized the influence of frontier de' 
mocracy in the development of facksonianism. In Turners view, Jacksonian 
Democracy icos o sectional, rather than a dass, mocement. It teas inspired 
and sustained, he believed, by the pioneer societies of the new states of the 
West and Southwest. To Arthur Af. Schlesinger, Jr. on the other hand, Jack- 
sonianism teas “a pro6?em not of sections but of classes." In his Pulitzer 
P rize-winning Age of Jackson (1945), the younger Scldestnger included east- 
ern u-vigc earners as well as westemfarmers among the Old Hero's support- 
ers. The movement, he argued, pitted "noacapitalist groups, and laboring 
men. East, West, and South” against “capitalist groups, mainly Eastern." 

In recent years, the critics of the progressive interpretation, particularly 
of ScA/esinger j labor thesis, have been numerous. Bray Hammond (Banks 
and Politics in America, 1$5T) and Edward Pessen CJacksontan America, 
J969J, for example, denied that Jackson's toes a working-class movement. 
Arguing that his supporters tt'ere not common people at all but incipient 
entrepreneurs, Hammond cAaracten'serf thejacksomans as "newer, more ag- 
gressive . . . businessmen" who clashed with "on old and conservative mer- 
chant class." According to Pessen, Old Hickory was aniilabor, and workers 
opposed him at the polls. Marvin Meyers IThe Jacksonian Persuasion, 1957) 
and John W. IVardf Andrew Jackson, Symbol for an Age, i955A on the other 
hand, have fastened on symbolism and psychology to explain thejecksonian 
phenomenon. In differing though complementary studies, these scAoIhrs 
concluded that in Jackson, Americans found not a champion of class or sec- 
tion, but the embodiment of oW-JasAioned repuAAcan tnrtues TAe ultimate 
refutation of the Schlesinger interpretation — and all others for that matter 
— came from Lee Benson, who argued In The Concept of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy (13€l ) that Jacksontanism existed only as a figment of the historical 
imagination. If historians followed the advice of this Aisforical fluanfi^er, 
they would forget about the concept of Jacksonian Democracy altogether. 

Bensons thesis has some support, but the imminent demise of Jackson 
studies is most unA'Aely. Today, more than fuw centuries after the Old Hero's 
birth, the man and the movement continue to provoke lively controversy. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Robert V, Reminis Andrew Jackson (1966) is both brief and excellent,- James 
C. Curtis s Andrew Jackson (I®?® is a provocative and unflaltering psycho- 
historical portrait; Richard B. Latner’s The Presidency of Andrew Jackson 
(1979) is more sympathetic, and Glyndon Van Deusens The Jacksonian Era 
(1959) provides a generally VVhiggisb ovwlewirffhe entire period. Richard 
McCormicks Second American Party System (1966) describes party forma- 
tion in the Jacksonian era; Robert V. B«nlni has analyzed Andrew Jackson 
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and the Bank War (1967); William Shades Banks or No Banks (1972) follows 
the controversy in the Old Northwest to 1865; Peter Temin focuses on The 
Jacksonian Economy (1969); and Edward Pessen s Riches, Class, and Power 
Before the Civil War (1973) provides a valuable social portrait of the era. In 
The Political Culture of the American Whigs (1980), Daniel Howe considers 
some of the nation s most influential political losers; in Prelude to Civil War 
(1966), William Freehling follows tlie nullification controversy in South Car- 
olina; and Charles Wiltse focuses on John C. Calhoun: Nullijier, 1829-1839 
(1949). Other important biographies of Jacksons contemporaries include: 
William N. Chambers, Old Bullion Benton: Senator from the New West 
(1956); Thomas P. Govan, Nicholas Biddle: Nationalist and Public Banker 
(1959); Glyndon G. Van Deusen, The Life of Henry Clay (1937); and Glyn- 
don G. Van Deusen, Thurlow Weed, Wizard of the Lobby (1947). The con- 
sequences of Jacksons Indian policies may be traced in Thurman Wilkins s 
Cherokee Tragedy (1970) and Arthur DeRosier s Removal of the Choctaw 
Indians (1970). Bernard W. Sheehan s Seeds of Extinction (1973) thought- 
fully analyzes the evolution of preremoval white attitudes; Ronald Satz dis- 
passionately describes American Indian Policy in the Jacksonian Era; Fran- 
cis Paul Prucha’s American Indian Policy in the Formative Years (1962) is a 
revisionist interpretation; and in Fathers and Children (1975), Michael Be- 
gin ranges \videly, draws upon both Marx and Freud, and explains the dis- 
possession of the Indians. A firsthand impression of Martin Van Buren can 
be gained from his Autobiography (published in the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1918); and James Curtiss The Fox at Bay 
(1970) examines Van Buren s presidency. The analyses of Jacksonian America 
by European observers are extremely illuminating. Here the classic is Alexis 
deTocqueville’s Democraq/ in America (2 vols., 1835-1840). Also fascinating 
are: Michael Chevalier, Society, Manners, and Politics in the United States 
(1839);' Francis J. Grund, Aristocracy in America (1839); Harriet Martineau, 
Society in America (1837); and Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (1832). 
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Romanticism, Refonn, 
Slavery, 1800s-1850s 


the COUNTBy had no $ooa«r developed a ^^party system for refleeWng 
the majority will while moderating conflict than It ran head-on into the one 
conflict that could neither be resolved by majority will nor be moderated- 
the conflict over slavery. The age of enterprise and egalitarianism that pro- 
duced the two-party system had also brought Americans to their highest 
pilch of coniidence about the possibilities for individuals and for optimism 
about the future of their society. It was a reforming age, abounding m 
schemes for wiping out the remaining blemishes that marred the foil per- 
fection of humanity. It was a utopian age. spattered with perfectionist com- 
munities and looking forward to (he early perfection of the whole society. 
Such an age was bound to find intolerable the most glaring affront to the 
liberal principles of the Declaration of Independence. Yet slavery of blacks 
was so deeply rooted as a social and economic institution that the slavehold- 
ers, though themselves heirs of (he American liberation tradition, could not 
surrenderit. 


ROMANTiaSM 

Underlying the reformist spirit of the age was a new cOf figuration of ideas 
and attitudes called Romanticwm. A vast and complicated movement in the 
intellectual and literary history' of the western world. Romanticism took dif- 
ferent forms and suggested different ctmciusions for different countries, pe- 
riods, and individuals. As used here, the term denotes the central tenden- 
cies of thought in the United States in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Romanticism grew out of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and was 
akin to it. Both moi'ements assuror^ that the world was designed for human 
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happiness, emphasized human ability, and had little concern for the rights 
of women. In America at least, both movements led in the direction of op- 
timism, individualism, and liberal political principles. But Romanticism was 
a reaction against the Enlightenments mechanical view of the natural world 
and its emphasis on intellect. Where Enlightenment thought ascribed hu- 
man" competence to the ability through reason to understand the natural laws 
by which a watchmaker Creator regulated both the physical and moral uni- 
verses, Romanticism distrusted intellect and valued human emotional and 
intuitive qualities. Regarding the natural world as the embodiment of a di- 
vine spirit. Romanticism held that the natural and the spontaneous were 
good and that the highest truth was derived not through reason but through 
the instantaneous spiritual intuition of the individual. 

American Romanticism reached its most sophisticated and self-conscious 
form in the Transcendentalism of Ralph Waldo Emerson and the New Eng- 
land intellectuals who shared his belief in a philosophical system that exalted 
the spiritual over the natural, the intuitive over the empirical. Most of 
Emersons contemporaries were probably unaware of Transcendentalism or 
Romanticism as an explicit body of doctrine, but the pervasive Romantic 
assumptions were apparent in every aspect of American life. The over- 
whelming theme of popular literature and the popular stage was the primacy 
of feeh'ng over intellect. In more serious writing, James Fenimore Cooper 
celebrated the moral perfection and superior wisdom of the “natural” but 
untutored woodsman Leatherstocking and the “noble savage” Chingach- 
gook, and from a Romantic standpoint, Natham’el Hawthorne (THe Scarlet 
Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, and The Blithedale Romance) and 
Herman Melville (Moby Dick and Billy Budd) explored the problem of evil 
and some darker implications of Romantic doctrine. Landscape painters of 
the Hudson River School, notably Thomas Cole and Asher B. Durand, 
sought to capture on canvas the emotion of the “sublime” evoked by the 
unspoiled majesty of American river valleys and mountains. Architects 
turned from the intellectually satisfying simplicity, harmony, and proportion 
of the eighteenth century's colonial or Georgian style to exotic and more 
titillating models — Gothic, Moorish, and Egyptian. Even in laying out gar- 
dens and parks, Americans abandoned formal patterns and tried to repro- 
duce nature in its wild state, as in Frederick Law Olmsteds design for Gen- 
tral Park in New York Cit>’. 

The influence of Romanticism e.xtended far beyond intellectuals, writers, 
and artists. Jacksonian egalitarianism was reinforced by some widely ac- 
cepted Romantic assumptions. The Enlightenment’s emphasis on reason and 
education, with its insistence that reason was more highly developed in 
some people than in others, had prevented even the more liberal people of 
the eighteenth century' from endorsing full egalitarianism and popular sov- 
ereignty'. Thus, Jefferson had relied on a “natural aristocracy” to rule, trust- 
ing the people to elect the natural aristocrats to office, yet not trusting the 
people to dictate public policy. But when intuition rather than reason was 
seen as the source of truth, the situation changed. The Romantic doctrine of 
democracy was expounded most boldly by the Jacksonian politician and dis- 
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God’s arbitrary salvation in a world to come. Such opinions spread rapidly 
even among the direct descendants of seventeenth-century Puritanism, the 
New England Congregationalists. However, violent controversy broke out 
between the liberal and orthodox factions. By the end of the century, the 
liberal Congregationalists — representatives of the often wealthier, better 
educated “rational” wing of American Protestantism — were breaking off to 
form separate churches and taking the name Unitarians. Replacing the God 
of Vengeance with the God of Benevolence, Unitarians stressed the basic 
goodness of human beings and the mercy of God. Heavily influenced by 
Enlightenment thought, they rejected trinitarianism and what they thought 
to be the irrational side of Christian orthodoxy for a doctrine of God in one 
person. 

Though Unitarianism and even its more popular oSshoot, Universalism, 
remained minority movements — too intellectual, perhaps too optimistic for 
the great mass of Americans — religious orthodoxy was unquestionably at a 
low ebb in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The mighty orthodox 
counteroffensive, the Great Awakening of the 1730s and 1740s, had spent 
its force; the Revolution had brought with it the spiritual and moral laxity 
usual in wartime; Deism was growing popular and militant; and the orthodox 
themselves had become listless and had begun to acquiesce in compromises 
with the spirit of the age. 

It was under these circumstances that the orthodox clergy resorted to the 
emotional techniques of the Great Awakening to launch another vigorous 
counteroffensive known as the Great Revival, or the Second Great Awak- 
ening. Really a series of revival movements beginning around the turn of 
the centuiy', the Great Revival kept the country in religious ferment for 25 
years, obliterating the last traces of Deism and bringing a majority of Amer- 
icans into the Protestant churches. America did not return to Calvinism, for 
in the process of capturing America, Protestant Christianity was itself cap- 
tured and transformed by the Romantic optimism and individualism of 
American culture. 

One phase of the Great Revival began with spectacular open-air camp 
meetings led by James McGready in Kentucky. These week-long extrava- 
ganzas of religious enthusiasm spread rapidly over the West and spawned a 
host of poorly educated but effective revivial preachers, including famed 
Methodist circuit rider Peter Cartwright. These traveling revivalists left in 
their wake many new churches, which were mainly of such evangelical and 
popular groups as Baptists and Methodists who won converts at the expense 
of the often staid Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episcopalians. 

Meanwhile President Timothy Dwight of Yale and his protege Lyman 
Beecher were showing the conservative clerg>' in the East how to use a more 
restrained revivalism as a technique for combating Unitarianism and main- 
taining the hegemony of orthodox Congregationalism. At the same time, the 
Congregationalists were cooperating with the Presbyterians in a joint cam- 
paign to evangelize the frontier areas of western New York and the Old 
Northwest. The revival rnoi’cment and the western missionary effort both 
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tak<- place. Itis followers le.icted f?y riispisirsu of llieir ssorldlv jw sessions 
and expetiandy ji;itli<*riim fo^jeilier aJ i1k- spjviinti-d (irnc. Hot iliev' xsere 
disillusioned sslien the evr-nt did not occur, either in the orianally predict esi 
.sprinit nf lM-5. nr taller Miller had corrected liis caleulationii on Oc tolK-r 21 
of that year. 

Various jxroups that ItKiked fonsard to an c-aily inillenninrn .sot)"ht in the 
meantime to assemble thost* who had iK-eti ''ps-rfected ' thron"h conx c-rsion 
and to form commimifies that would he xsathout sin or hlernisli. B'Xanse they 
emphasized the primacy of love in all relationships and the freeriom from 
sin that tomes with sahation. these perfet fjonist Utopians liad particular 
difiicully with conventional notions a!)r»iit the projvr relations l>etween the 
sexes. One croup, led by Jolin Humphrey Noyes, established a flourishinu 
community at Oneida. .New York; its rnemlK'rs rejected Ixith private prop- 
c-rly for common ownership, and exclusive marnace for a carefully repilated 
sy.stem of “complex inarriace” in whicfi the men were husbands to all (he 
women, and the xvorne'n wives of all the men. A more lonc-la.stin2 crejup. 
Mother .Ann Lee's Shakers, solved the problem of exclusive love by practic- 
inc celibacy in their many communities. Tlie most durable of all these 
groups Was the .Alonnnns; founder Joseph Smith claimed that he was Cods 
prophet and that in upstate Nc-w York he liad discovered some buried golden 
plates containing new divine revelations, xvliich were translalexl and pub- 
lished as the Bfxak of Mormon. Formed in Nexv York in Ih30, the community 
of Latter-Day Saints met persecution and inoved to Ohio and .Missouri for a 
brief time and then settled fora somc-what longer period in .Np.uvf>o. Illinois. 
In the face of violent opposition to its dc-x elopinc practice of jxilycamy, the 
group moved in 1S47-1.S4S to the virtually uninhabited .Mexican terriforx- of 
the Great Salt Lal:e Valley, xvhere it thrived under the forc-efiil leadership of 
Brigliam Young. 

In addition to the religiously oriented utopian movements, the Romantic 
age produced many secular utopian communities. Perhaps the best knoxxTi 
was short-lived Brook Farm (1841— lS47i, founded at West Ro.xhury, Massa- 
chusetts, by the Unitarian minister Cc-orge Ripley. A c-ooperatixe commu- 
nity' of intellectuals. Brook Farm enjoyed the support of many people on the 
fringe's of the Transcendentalist mox'ement and such writers as Nathaniel 
Haxslhome and Margaret Fuller. A more ambitious socialist community at 
New Harmony, Indiana, was founded in 1825 Ixy Robert Dale Owen, son of 
the English textile manufacturer and social reformer Robert O-wen. The 
most extensix'e movement in secular communitarianism was inspired by 
Charles Fourier, a French social philosopher who had calculated the opti- 
mum size and organization for the idea) socialist community, which he called 
a phalanx.” .Attracting the support of the prominent Ne-w A'ork editor Hor- 
ace Greeley, the Fourierists established some 40 or 50 phalanxes in the 
United States, In genera], the secular utopias did not fare as well as those 
that had a religious motivation to keep their members loyal to the commu- 
nitarian ideal. Many of the latter surxived late into the nineteenth century, 
dwindling away only as the ebbing of religious revivalism dried up their 
source of recruits. 
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country to persuade people to sign a pledge oF total abstinence the Society’s 
Temperance Union claimed 5.000 local branches with one mdbon members 

bv 1834. f. ■ ,A 

'Turning to politics to secure legal prohibition, tempenmee forces gamed 

a loc-al option law in Massachusetts in 1838, and the first statesvide law pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor w;is passed in Maine m 18ol. 
Soon most of the northern states had legislated against alcohol. In contrast 
to twentieth-century prohibitionism. the nineteenth-century movement was 
much weaker in the South, where only the border states of Delaware and 
Tennessee resorted to legislative prohibition. 

Temperance was merely the first of the refonn movements inspired by 
the Great Revival. By the 1830s, the headquarters for the benevolent soci- 
eties had shifted from Boston to New York City, where Finney had been 
established as pastor of a great ’Tree" church (charging no pew rents) for the 
poor and where the two leading financial angels of the general benevolence 
movement, the merchant brothers Arthur and Lewis Tappan, resided. New- 
societies were continually being organized: to foster the pseudoscience of 
phrenology, to promote international peace, to encourage healthier diets, to 
stop the carrying of the mails on Sunday, or to prohibit the wearing of coi^ 
sets. Into New York ever)' May poured an army of the benevolent-minded 
from every part of the countrs’ to attend a series of annual conventions of all 
the societies. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 

Animated by the same humanitarian and moral impulses as men, women 
played significant roles in reform movements. Very often, however, their 
effectiveness was severely limited by the fears and prejudices of the men 
with whom they sought common cause. Angelina and Sarah Grimke, for 
example, left their South Carolina home and went north to aid in the anti- 
slavery cause. But their efforts to speak in its behalf were frequently oj^ 
posed by male abolitionists and howled down by audiences unaccustomed 
to such “unladylike” endeavors. In 1840, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and a half-dozen other American women traveled to London to 
attend the World Anti-Slaver>' Convention only to be excluded because of 
their sex. In the 1850s, Susan B. Anthony had much the same experience in 
the temperance movement, where “ladies” were expected to be seen but 
not heard. The irony of such discrimination by men and by organizations 
dedicated to humanitarian causes was not lost on this generation of women. 
With Angelina Grimke, not a few of them would ask: “What can a ivoman 
do for the slave when she herself is under the feet of man and shamed into 

silence.” , 

The sexual prejudices of the male reformers w'ere mirrored and magmtie 
by the larger society they sought to uplift. In the eyes of the law, women 
were perpetual minors, the wards of male guardians without whom they ha 
no separate legal identity. Although often idealized by men for their ten- 
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demess and purity, women could not vote, hold office, sit on juries, or speak 
in public. They enjoyed few property guarantees, suffered gross education 
and job discriminations, and had no legd claim to their own incomes. 
Women found divorce laws stringent and prejudicially administered They 
were le^lly subject to their husbands, even to corporal punishment by 
them, until 1850, nearly every state permitted wife beating “with a reason- 
able instrument” (defined by one Massachusetts judge as a “stick no bigger 
than my thumb”). Men also enjoyed a virtual monopoly on property ri^ts. 
Except in Mississippi (after ISS'H and New York (after 1S45), women who 
owned real estate — generally only single women could — did so only 
through the authority of a mate guardian. 

Confronted by such disabilities, women (usually of the upper-middle 
class) organized for their own relief, often combining womens nghts with 
temperance, abolition, public education, and prison reforms. Except for 
some highly significant breakthrou^s in the fields of literature and educa- 
tion, their successes were few, throughout the period, feminism remained 
little more than an attitude shared by a few intrepid social pioneers. Sarah 
Grimkfi's The E<juaUty of the Sexes (1838) and Margaret Fuller’s Women in 
the flineteenth Century (1844) n-ere important early women’s manifestoes. 
Amelia Bloomer's sensible but much ridiculed crusade for dress reform, 
Lucy Stones repudiation of marriage laws that gave a husband “injurious 
and unnatural superiority” over his wife, and Stanton and Mott’s Seneca 
Falls declaration (1848) of women’s independence (“We hold these truths to 
be self-evident- that all men and women are created egual”) symbolized a 
heightening feminist consciousness. But the work of these early feminists 
scarcely touched the lives of the vast majonty of women Sisterhood was not 
powerful in antebellum America. For all the vigor of their protest, the Susan 
B. Anthonj’s and the Angelina Cnmk4s of that era organized more effec- 
tively for causes other than their own. Despite the reform enthusiasms of 
the age, nineteenth-century concerns were nearly always restricted to the 
rights of men. not women. 


ABOLITION 

While the women's movement probably owd little directly to evangelical 
Christianity, religion was clearly a principal engine of abolition. The unfo- 
cused impulses of disinterested bene»'oIence fostered by the Great Revival 
found their great and absorbing object in the institution of human bondage. 
Before 1830, the organized antislavery movement had been small and inef- 
fectual, drawing its support wainly from those persons, notably Quakers, 
with strong religious scruples against die institution. A seattenng of manu- 
mission societies, principally in the upper South, encouraged owners to free 
their slaves. Since 1821, Benjamin Lundy had published The Cenius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, a newspaper dedicated to “olive-branch" abolitionism 
genteel persuasion, gradual manumissioo, and compensation to slave own- 
ers. In addition, the American Colonization Society had been promoting 
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(without much success) the migration of free blacks to Africa; this conserva- 
tive approach to the problem aroused the suspicion of both the defenders 
and the critics of slavery. 

Only after the British Parliaments widely publicized debates over eman- 
cipation came to the attention of the leaders of the American benevolence 
movement did antislavery become a major force on this side of the Atlantic. 
In 1830 the Tappan brothers, caught up in the religious fervor of the Great 
Revival, helped organize an antislavery society in New York. The next year 
in Boston, young, radical William Lloyd Garrison left Benjamin Lundy’s em- 
ployment to set up his own militant antislaver)' newspaper. The Liberator, 
which was “harsh as truth,” “uncompromising as justice,” and untainted by 
moderation. In the following years. Garrison and the small group of zealous 
antislavery reformers he inspired in New England furnished an uncompro- 
mising ideology of immediatism” — emancipation without delay, condition, 
or compensation — for the growing antislavery movement, while the Fin- 
ney-Tappan benevolence movement committed its substantial support, 
stretching west from New York, to the eause. 

At first, antislavery was only one among many causes espoused by the 
Tappans and their associates. A turning point came when one of Finney’s 
ablest. young converts and apprentice evangelists, Theodore Dwight Weld, 
shifted his energies from temperance to become wholly devoted to aboli- 
tionism. In 1833, Weld enrolled at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, a school 
that had just been established under Lyman Beecher’s presidency to train 
Finneys converts for the ministry. Proselytizing among his fellow students, 
Weld provoked the famous Lane Debate, a revivalistic discussion of slavery 
that lasted for 18 days and nights and ended with the conversion of virtually 
the entire student body to the abolitionist cause. Meanwhile the Tappan and 
the Garrison groups had come together in uneasy alliance to form the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, which now employed Weld and his fellow Lane 
converts as agents. During the mid-1830s these and others conducted a 
whirlwind evangelistic campaign through New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Old Northwest, which resulted in the conversion of some 
whole communities to antislavery and the organization of over 1,000 local 
antislavery societies with more than 100,000 members. 

The abolitionism preached by Weld and his associates emphasized the 
moral evil of slaver)' and the religious duty of good people to align them- 
selves against it. In fact, most abolitionists were intensely pious people, dri- 
ven by religious sentiments that portrayed good works as the result of sal- 
vation. At first they naively hoped to persuade slaveholders to abandon the 
institution by sending into the South tons of pamphlets portraying the sin of 
holding human beings in bondage. The slaveholders countered, however, 
wth religious arguments of their own, for the proslavery argument, too, 
found its moral base in biblical texts. 

Although the leadership of the antislavery movement remained largely 
white, blacks were vitally active in its ranks from the beginning. Before 
1800, the Free African Society of Philadelphia and such black spokesmen as 
the astronomer Benjamin Banneker and the church leader Richard Allen had 
denounced slaver)' in the harshest terms. By ia30 there were 50 black- 
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org^ized antislavery societies, and bbcks participated in the formation of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society io 1833. In a movement notable for im- 
passioned oratory, black speakers on the antislavery circuit were among the 
most compelling. Isabella, an iHiterate former slave better known as Sojour- 
ner Truth, moved audiences in Nevr En^and and the West, while the bril- 
liant fogitive slave Frederick Douglass emeiged as the foremost abolitionist 
orator, lecturing to audiences throughout the North and England. Blacks 
also helped run the Underground Railroad; Harriet Tubman, its most not- 
able “conductor” and herself an escaped slave, was said to have led more 
than 300 blacks to freedom. 

Generally, black abolitionists shared the nonviolent philosophy of the Car- 
risonians. But black anger could not alwa^ be contained. Both David Walk- 
er’s Appeal (1829) and Henry Highland Carnets address to a Convention of 
Colored Citizens (1843) urged the slaves to ams. “Stnke for your lives and 
liberties,” Garnet commanded. "Rather die freemen than live to be slaves.” 

Not the least of the black abolitionists* frustrations was the racism they 
found irithin antisfavery ranks. Moved by both tactical considerations and 
race paternalism, white abolitionists tried to limit their black counterparts 
to peripheral roles and sometimes either assigned them to separate-but- 
equal auxiliaries or excluded them from local organizations. The deeds of the 
ambivalent white abolitionists, Garrison and Weld included, did not always 
match their egalitarian rhetoric. Outside the movement, the mood was less 
simplistic. Despite the rapid, spread of antislavery sentiment, abolitionism 
remained highly unpopular in mud) of the North, particularly in Indiana 
and Illinois. Deeply infected with the same race prejudice that bolstered 
slavery in the South, many Northerners feared that abolitionism threatened 
established racid practices. Others with no great fondness for slavery were 
still afraid that antislavery agitation imperiled the Union. Abolitionists had 
to face hostile mobs, official indifference, and police hostility, one white ed- 
itor, Elijah P. Lovejoy, was killed io 1837 for bis antislavery views. 

The abolitionists, however, gained support for beyond their own ranks 
when they moved into politics in the mid-lSSOs with a petition campaign 
asking Congress to abolish slavery and the odious slave trade in the Distnct 
of Columbia. Many Northerners wbo shied away from the constitutionally 
difficult question of abolition m the slave states were glad to support the 
abolitionist petitions with reference to the national capital over which Con- 
gress had unquestioned jurisdiction. Northern opinion was generally indig- 
nant when Congress responded to soutbem pressure in 1836 by adopting a 
"gag rule” refusing to consider petitions related in any way to slavery. At 
this point, ex-president John Quincy Adams, who served m the House of 
Representatives, took up the cause. Originally not an abolitionist, “Old Man 
Eloquent” was infuriated by this denial of the constitutionally guaranteed 
right of petition. Supported by a growing body of northern opinion, be 
carried on a dogged fight against the gag rule until it was eventually re- 
pealed in 1844. Though the North was sbll far from abolitjonized, the 
steady agitation of the question was gradually conditioning increasing 
thousands of voters to view the slaveholding section of American society with 
hostility. 
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THE SOUTH AND SLAVERY 

Meanwhile white Southerners were being forced to re-examine their atti- 
tudes toward their “peculiar institution.’’ Christianity and the liberal prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence affected Southerners just as much 
as Northerners. During the latter part of the eighteenth century, many of 
the South’s outstanding leaders had emancipated their slaves, denouncing 
slavery as incompatible with the ideals of the Revolution. Thomas Jefferson 
and other liberal Southerners had counted on the gradual operation of eco- 
nomic forces to ehminate slavery in the South as was already being done in 
the North. As late as the Missouri debate in 1820, southern members of 
Congress refused to defend slavery in the abstract, arguing instead that the 
unfortunate institution had been inherited and was difficult to eradicate. 

Southern opinion had already begun to shift in a direction that would 
ultimately lead to civil war. The fundamental cause for change was the mar- 
ket revolution. Until the end of the eighteenth century, the stronghold of 
slavery had been in the Chesapeake tobacco region of Virginia and Mary- 
land. The economic depression in this region following the Revolution had 
encouraged the spread of antislavery sentiment and afforded some grounds 
for Jefferson’s hope that the institution might wither away. But farther down 
the coast the great plantations of South Carolina had continued to flourish; 
■with the perfection of the cotton gin in 1793, high profits stimulated the 
rapid spread of plantation slavery into the up)-country. South Carolina was 
the only state that permitted a resumption of the barbarous foreign slave 
trade before its prohibition by Congress in 1808. 

The most spectacular expansion of plantation slavery came during the 
boom years follo'wing the War of 1812 when it flooded over the newly 
opened lands of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Taking deep root as a 
flourishing economic system, the chief source of wealth, and a spur to en- 
terprise, slavery became increasingly impossible for white Southerners to 
surrender. The cotton boom in the lower South dampened antislavery ten- 
dencies in the upper South by creating a heavy demand at high prices for 
the surplus slaves of the declining tobacco kingdom. Nonslaveholders, too, 
came to feel that they had a stake in the institution. Only about one-fourth 
of the white families in the South ever owned slaves, and even among the 
slaveholding minority only 12 percent owned as many as 20 slaves. But the 
South was as deeply infected as any other part of the country with the spirit 
of enterprise that the market revolution generated, and in the South the 
acquisition of slaves ■was becoming the primary and almost the exclusive 
means of raising one’s economic and social status. 

At the same time, another fector was reinforcing the white South’s grow- 
ing economic attachment to slavery. Thomas Jefferson had assumed that 
deep antipathies between whites and blacks would make cmandpation un- 
tliinkablc without some plan for removing the emancipated slaves from the 
United States. This conviction tliat the two races could not live side by side 
in freedom received a powerful impetus in the 1790s when the slaves of the 
nearby French West Indian island of Santo Domingo rose in rebellion, mur- 
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dering or forcing into exile thousands of their former masters. From this 
time on, the more the white South became attardied to slavery as an eco- 
nomic institution, the more it feared its slaves and, consequently, the more 
it insisted on slavery as an institution for controlling this d^gerous popula- 
tion. Alarms over threatened slave insurrections bec^e more frequent, 
some with a basis in fact and others arising more from imaginations made 
excitable by fear and guilt. 

A real insurrection finally came in August 1631, when a slave named Nat 
Tamer led an uprising in Southampton County, Virginia. Over 60 whites 
were Jailed before the rebels were crushed. A wave ofhysteria washed over 
the whole domain of slavery, and the Virginia legislature was fri^tened into 
the Old South s only fizU and free debate over the peculiar institution. Not 
a voice was raised to justify slavery in the abstract, and proposals for gradual 
emancipation were barely defeated. 

The entire South sensed that a frteful choke had been made. The fears of 
slave insurrection had culminated just at the time when slavery was becom- 
ing too entrenched as an eoonomic institution to be surrendered and at the 
very moment when the American antislavery movement was launching a 
massive propaganda barrage against slavery, appealing to Christian and lib- 
eral values that white Southemen shared. Slowly and reluctantly. Southern- 
ers freed the fret that, if slavery were to be retained, they could no longer 
ease their consciences with hopes for its eventual disappearance or tolerate 
the expression of such hopes in their midst. Southern minds must be nerved 
for a severe struggle in defense of the institution to which they now saw 
themselves committed. So southern leaders of the Calhoun school began 
trying to convince themselves and others that slavery was not merely a “nec- 
essary evil" but a “positive good," while southern legislatures bridged free- 
dom of speech and the press, made manumission difficult or impossible, and 
imposed tighter restrictions on both slaves and free blacks. 

Proslavery arguments never succeeded in relieving the majority of white 
Southerners from varying degrees of moral uneasiness or feelings of guilt. 
Like all people unsure of their ground but unable to change it. Southerners 
responded to attacks on slavery with mounting vehemence. Even in die 
1830s, when boUz Southerners and Northerners were still preoccupied with 
the Jacksonian political issues, the abolitionists' petitions provoked such vi- 
olent congressional debates that the gag nde had to be imposed. Wthin 
another decade, the explosively emotional quarrel over slavery would move 
to the center of the political stage, (here to remain until blood was shed. 


CONFUCTING lUSTORICAL VIEWPOINTS-. NO. 5 
How Brutal Was Slavery? 

In his monumental studies, Aoiericao Negro Slavery (1918) and Life and 
Labor in the Old South (1929), Ulrkh B. Phillips set forth the classtc defense 
of slavery as a labor system beneficial to both master and slave. A tireless 
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researcher and a prolific writer, Phillips uncovered a wealth of new material 
and contributed enormously to our factual knowledge of the "peculiar insti- 
tution.” But the work of this Georgia-bom scholar was- seriously flawed by 
racial prejudice. The slave, he believed, was innately inferior and naturally 
submissive. In his view the plantation was a school in which primitive and 
uncouth blacks were purged of their African savagery and offered the bless- 
ings of western civilization and Christianity. 

This sympathetic interpretation of a benign and paternalistic institution 
dominated American historical writing for nearly three decades. But in the 
increasingly enlightened climate of racial opinion following World War II, 
historians began reassessing traditional assumptions about the antebellum 
South's labor system. In American Negro Slave Revolts (1943), Herbert Ap- 
theker, a Marxist historian and a passionate civil rights advocate, portrayed 
a rebellious and discontented slave workforce that contrasted sharply with 
the carefree darky of Phillips’s idyll. The most sweeping revision, however , 
was Kenneth Stampp’s broad synthesis. The Peculiar Institution (1956). A 
distinguished liberal scholar who argued that “Negroes are, after all, only 
white men with black skins,” Stampp viewed slavery as a harshly cruel sys- 
tem degrading to both exploiter and exploited. The typical slave, he con- 
cluded, hated both the institution and the master. 

Not all of Phillips’s critics agreed with Stampp. In Slavery (1959), Stanley 
Elkins, for example, offered a controversial study that blended Stampp’s 
harsh criticism of slaxxry toith Phillips’s view of the slave os contented 
Sambo. Using social science and comparative history techniques, Elkins con- 
cluded that the labor system of the Old South was so brutal and dehuman- 
izing that it infantilized its victims. According to this interpretation, the 
typical slave was, thus, childlike, docile, and convinced of self inferiority. 

During the 1970s, historians rejected Elkins’s conclusions and moved be- 
yond Stampp’s. Increasingly the direction has been away from studying slav- 
ery as an institutional problem toward analyzing day-to-day life in slave 
quarters. Masters rww attract less scholarly attention than slaves, and 
though the physically and emotionally coercive side is not discounted, the 
emphasis has shifted to the vigorous black culture largely independent of 
white influence. John Blassingame’s study of plantation life and labor from 
the slaves’ vantage point. The Slave Community (1972), for example, de- 
scribes the evolution of a remarkable, semi-autonomous black community 
and culture that inhibited white control and gave plantation blacks the 
means to survive an otherwise brutal and dehumanizing system. Eugene 
Genovese’s Roll, Jordan, Roll (1974) also portrays (as its subtitle promises) 
"the world the slaves made.” A leading Marxist historian who views Ameri- 
can slavery as an essentially feudal, pre-bourgeois system of class exploita- 
tion, Genovese describes the slaves’ deft manipulation of the two-edged 
sword of paternalism, “a doctrine of reciprocal obligations,” of patronage 
and dependence, of mutual rights and mutual duties. He argues that by 
creating their own religion and maintaining strongfamily ties and a separate 
cultural identity, slaves "rendered unto Caesar,” but they managed to fix the 
limits of white authority, to "assert manhood and womanhood in their every- 
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day lives, and to resist the moral end psychological agression’' of slrwery 
and white supremacy. AUhou^ differing in important particulars, Herbert 
Guftiwns "nie Black Family in Slavery and Freedom. 1750-1925 (1976) also 
focuses on the auionomtr. rather than the dependence, of black society. Ex- 
amining the black family and extended Unship network, he finds close mul- 
tigenerational ties, settled monogamous unions, and. little evidence that 
Afro-American institutions were shattered by the slavery experience. A final 
example is Lawrence Levine's Black Culture and Black Consciousness (1977). 
Imaginatively examining the folk expressions of a creative slave society that 
uxu anything but degraded or patkologicol, Levine concludes that slaves 
Were not wholly powerless to influence the patterns of their own lives — 
they were not “perfect oictims.“ “For all of its horrors,” he writes, “staxxry 
was never so complete a system of psychic assault that it prevented slaves 
from carving out indepen^nt cultural forms.” Althov^ not understating 
the unjust and often unspeakably cruel dimensions of an institution that 
permitted one human being to appropriate the person and labor of another, 
these scholars conclude that slaves’ lives were often joyful, exuberant, and 
personally meaningful. Host of all, these torifers appreciate the adaptive 
and creative capacities of a people who, within an exploitive tystem, found 
a measure of cultural and persorutl autonomy. 

Another, and far more controversial approach to the InrfifuJion of slavery 
is in Robert Fogel and Stanley Engerman's Ttme on the Cross (1974). Em- 
phasizing the more salutary dimensions of (he slave economy, the book at- 
tracted much public interest and scholarly criticism. This computer-based 
analysis contends that slave labor aw more efficient and preducfJt* than 
free labor and that slaves lived comparatively uxll-provisioned, secure, and 
comfortable lives. “Over the course of his lifetime," the authors argue, “(he 
typical slave field hand reccjoerf o5o«f 90 percent of the income be pro- 
duced." These comdusions, although less novel than the authors claim, pro- 
voked a storm of controversy. Many blacks found them offensive, and many 
scfioJors — including most historical guanltfiers — faulted the data ond 
research procedures upon which they were based. An example of scholariy 
criticism of Time on the Cross can be found in Herbert Gutman's Slavery 
and the Numbers Game 1J975>, which finds particular fault with Fogel and 
Engerman for their neglect of the beliefs and behavior of the slaves 
themselves. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

In the absence of an adequate general account Bomanfirism in American 
thought, much can be learned fnun the splendid segment of a study left 
uncompleted by Perry Miller, The tife of the Mind I'n America from the 
Revolution to the Civil War (1965). An ddCT wrh by Octavius B Froth- 
ingham is still the fullest account of Transcendentalism in New England 
(1876), in American Transcendentalism (1974) Paul F. Boiler offers a good, 
brief portrayal of leading New En^and fateUectuals; end Henry Steele 
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Commagers Theodore Parker: Yankee Crusader (1936) describes a major 
figure OQ the fiinges of the Transcendentahst movement. A general account 
of religion, utopianism, and reform in this period is Alice Felt Tylers Free- 
dom’s Ferment (1944), and Russell Nyes Society and Culture in America 
(1974) examines antebellum cultural and intellectual life. For the Great Re- 
vival and its impact on perfectionism and reformism, see Whitney Cross, 
The Burned Over District (1950); WiUiam McLoughlin, Revivals, Atcaken- 
ings, and Reform (1978); Timothy Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform 
(1957); and Bernard Weisberger, They Gathered at the River (1958). David 
Rothman in The Discovery of the Asylum (1971) argues that antebellum re- 
forms were moved less by humanitarianism than by a desire for social con- 
trol. For other perspectives on antebellum social conditions and the reform 
impulse, see EUen Du Bois, Feminism and Suffrage (1978); Nanc>' Cott, The 
Bonds of Womanhood (1977); Henri Desroche, The American Shakers 
(1971); Gerald Grob, Mental Institutions in America (1973); W. J. Rora- 
baugh. The Alcoholic Republic (1979); and Ian Tyrrell, Sobering Up (1979). 

Important studies of the Old South include; WiUiam Cooper, The South 
and the Politics of Slavery (1978); Clement Eaton, The Growth of Southern 
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Thus the stubborn Virginia president frustrated every part of the Whig 
program except the higher tariff and caused Clay to accept a pre-emption 
system for which he had no great enthusiasm. The ovenvhelming majorit>' 
of the ^Vhig members of Congress, both northern and southern, turned on 
Tyler in fury and read him out of the Wliig part>'. Every member of his 
cabinet resigned. Secretary of State Daniel Webster tarrying only a h'ttle 
longer than the others. Webster’s delay was partly to enable him to complete 
the negotiations with England that led up to the Webster-Ashburton Treat)' 
of 1842, compromising a dispute over the boundary between Maine and 
Canada. Bereft of part)' support, Tyler took up the issue of expansion, hop- 
ing that it might enable him to run for president in 1844. Secretly, bis 
administration began negotiating with the Texas authorities for a treat)' of 
annexation. 

The Texas question had long been regarded as a threat to the delicate 
sectional balances that held the two parties together as national organiza- 
tions. From the moment of the Texas Revolution in 1836, antislavery people 
had been denouncing it as a plot by southern filibusterers to extend the area 
of slavery, and even Jackson, despite his warm friendship for the Te.xas 
leader Sam Houston, had delayed recognition of the new republic until after 
Van Buren was safely elected. Van Buren had similarly avoided the question 
of annexation during his administration as being too dangerous to the har- 
mony of the Democratic party. 

Thus, by pushing the Texas question to the fore, Tyler hoped to embarrass 
the old party leaders and either to run for president as the candidate of a 
pro-Te.xas third party or to displace Van Buren as the Democratic nominee. 
The potential for sectional conflict over the Texas issue was increased when 
Tyler brought in Calhoun as his Secretary of State to complete the secret 
negotiations for an annexation treaty. The treaty was signed and sent to the 
Senate in April 1844. Along with it, Calhoun sent a copy of a dispatch he 
had svritten to the British minister, Richaird Pakenham, denouncing British 
interference in Texas, defending slavery as a positive good, and justifr.’ing 
annexation mainly as a measure in defense of slaver)'. Calhoun’s Pakenham 
letter, irritating even moderate antislavery people, doomed the treat)' to 
defeat in the Senate and produced \iolent political turmoil on the eve of the 
presidential nominating conventions. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1844 

Clay and Van Buren had both seemed assured of nomination by their re- 
spective parties, and both wished to keep the Texas issue out of the cam- 
paign. At the end of April, hard on the heels of Calhoun’s Pakenham letter, 
they published simultaneous letters opposing immediate annexation. 
Shortly thereafter. Clay was nominated by the Vftiig convention, but 
Buren’s Te.xas letter aroused a storm of opposition against him at the Dem- 
ocratic convention. 

Although a majoriH- of the delegates to the Democratic convention had 
originally been instructed for Van Buren, the late developing Texas excite- 
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tariff, and the same Congress gave him a tariff act incorporating the antipro- 
tectionist principle of moderate rates designed chiefly for revenue and ex- 
pressed in uniform percentages — with only moderate discrimination in fa- 
vor of the most important American manufactures. He wanted an even 
further reduction in the already circumscribed federal expenditures for in- 
ternal improvements, and his vetoes of long sanctioned appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements were sustained. Thus, under Polh, the tra- 
ditional Democratic policies were finally established, to remain substantially 
unchanged until the Civil War. 

While cleaning up this unfinished Democratic business, Polk was simul- 
taneously moving aggressively along the new line of expansionism. With the 
Texas issue settled, he wasted not a moment in turning his attention to the 
Oregon country. This vast expanse of territory — stretching from the Rock- 
ies to the Pacific and from the border of Mexican California at 42° on the 
south to Russian Alaska at 54°40' on the north — had been jointly occupied 
by the United States and Great Britain with the proviso that either nation 
could terminate the joint occupation by giving one year’s notice. In the early 
1840s, American settlers began finding their way to Oregon in substantial 
numbers and disputing possession of the land with the well-established Brit- 
ish posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This migration had created consid- 
erable interest in Oregon in the states of the upper Mississippi Valley, north- 
western Democrats had begun agitating for a more vigorous assertion of 
American claims to the country, and the Democratic platform had declared 
that “Our title to the whole of the Territory of Oregon is clear and 
unquestionable.” 

Polk’s inaugural address echoed the Oregon plank in the Democratic plat- 
form, but he felt bound to renew once more his predecessors’ offer of a 
compromise boundary along the 49th parallel, an offer the British had re- 
jected several times. When the British minister rudely rebuffed this pro- 
posal without even referring it to his government, Polk took a more bellicose 
line. Calling on Congress to give notice of the termination of joint occu- 
pancy, he asserted the American claim to the whole of the territory. 

For a time war threatened, but both sides were ready for any face-saving 
solution along the 49th parallel. Polk allowed intimations to reach the British 
that if they made a proper proposal he would submit it to the Senate for 
advice. Such a proposal came in June 1846, and the Senate advised its ac- 
ceptance. The 49° boundary already established east of the Rockies was ex- 
tended west to the Pacific with a short detour down the Strait of Fuca to 
leave Britain the whole of Vancouver Island. (See map on page 109.) 


THE MEXICAN WAR 

Polks bold Oregon game with the British was rendered more dangerous by 
his bellicose diplomacy in another quarter. For a time, he seemed to be 
coiirting simultaneous wars with Great Britain and with Mexico. The prin- 
cipal prize in the latter case would be Mexican California with its splendid 
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When General Scott captured Vera Cruz, President Polk sent Nicholas P. 
Trist, chief of the State Department, to accompany Scott’s army and seize 
upon any opportunity for negotiating a peace that would give the United 
States the territory it wanted. The fall of Mexico City reduced that country 
to political chaos, and by the time Trist found a government stable enough 
to negotiate, he had infuriated President Polk by insubordinate behavior. 
Defying an order to return home, Trist went ahead and negotiated the 
Treaty of Guadelupe Hidalgo, signed in February 1848. By this treaty, Mex- 
ico recognized the Rio Grande boundary and ceded New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, while in return the United States was to assume the claims of its 
citizens against Mexico and pay Me.xico $15 million. Since these were the 
terms Polk had instructed the repudiated diplomat to secure, he signed 
Trist s treaty, and the Senate ratified it. 


TOWARD THE FffiST SECESSION CRISIS 

Despite the brilliance of its mihtary' victories and the vastness of its territo- 
rial acquisitioris, the United States emerged from the Mexican War more 
deeply divided and distracted than ever. The enthusiastic expansionism of 
people like President Polk had been partly an effort to find a cause that 
would unite all Americans in a new burst of patriotic nationalism and furnish 
a vaccine against the insidiously spreading infection of sectional enmity. But 
the infection had already taken too firm a hold, and the remedy served to 
intensify rather than alleviate the disease. 

The enthusiasm for expansion was most widespread in the Northwest and 
the Southwest and among Democrats; in the East and among Whigs, the 
transparently aggressive character of the Mexican War had made it unpopu- 
lar with many from the beginning. The NVhigs carried on a constant criticism 
of the administration’s war policy, and northern Whigs began to denounce 
the war as a southern project for expanding the area of slavery. Northern 
voters were told, too, that a slavery-dominated Democratic party had dem- 
onstrated its indifference to the interests of the free states by reducing the 
tariff, cutting off appropriations for rivers and harbors, and surrendering the 
American claim to the whole of Oregon. The war helped to crystallize in 
thousands of northern minds the conviction that the area of slaverj' and the 
political power of slavery must not be allowed to expand. 

In the summer of 1846, while Congress was debating a bill appropriating 
money for negotiations svith Mexico, a Pennsylvania Democrat named David 
Wilmot offered an amendment declaring that slaverj' should be forev’er 
barred from any Mexican territories to be acquired. The Wilmot Proviso, 
though defeated when first introduced, infuriated southern members of 
Congress and provoked a struggle of such mounting violence that within 
three years it would bring the country to the brink of secession and civil war. 

The end of the Mexican War made it indispensable to enact some legis- 
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THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 

By the time Taylor took office in March 1849, the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia had attracted a horde of unruly immigrants and created a desperate 
need for legislation providing government in the new territories. Mean- 
while, Southerners had been further infuriated by proposals in Congress to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. Calhoun was 
passionately exhorting Southerners to abandon the old parties and unite in 
a new sectional party to defend the South s rights and safety. The more rad- 
ical Southerners were demanding that the South secede if the Wilmot Pro- 
viso were applied in any form to any territory, and a number of southern 
governors and legislatures took measures looking toward secession in such 
an eventuality. In this crisis, the new president, to the shock of those South- 
erners who had supported him because he was a slaveholder, encouraged 
the Californians to bypass the territorial stage, to draw up a state constitu- 
tion without congressional authorization, and to apply directly for admission 
as a free state. Thus Taylor s first Congress met in December 1849, to find 
a free California waiting on its doorstep and passions running so high that 
members carried Bowie knives and revolvers and the House of Represen- 
tatives took three w'eeks and 63 ballots to elect a Speaker. 

The aged Henry Clay now stepped forward to rally the forces of modera- 
tion and compromise, presenting a series of proposals as an “omnibus” set- 
tlement of all the disputed questions arising fi-om the slaver>' issue: (1) Cal- 
ifornia was to be admitted as a free state; (2) the remainder of the Mexican 
cession was to be organized into tw'o territories, Utah on the north and New 
Mexico on the south, leaving the status of slaver>' for their inhabitants to 
settle. The Utah territory was to provide a government for the large body of 
Mormons who had migrated to the shores of the Great Salt Lake in 1846 
after being driven out of their settlements in Missouri and Illinois. The New* 
Mexico territory involved an additional complication because Texas claimed 
that its territory extended to the upper Rio Grande, embracing Santa Fe 
and half of the old Spanish-Mexican province of New Mexico. Clay therefore 
further proposed that: (3) Texas should give up its claims to the New Mexi- 
can area in return for which the United States would assume the Texas pub- 
lic debt; (4) the slave trade but not slaver>’ should be abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and (5) the old federal Fugitive Slave Law of 1790, the 
enforcement of which had been increasingly defied and impeded in the 
North, should be strengthened. 

Southerners complained that Clay's compromise would cost the South its 
equal strength in the Senate while making only the single concession to the 
South of a stronger fugitive slave law. Formidable opposition also came from 
President Taylor and the bulk of the northern MTiigs, who were determined 
that the advance of slavery should be decisively halted. Even after Taylor 
died in July ISoO, and was succeeded by the procompromise Vice President 
Millard Fillmore, Clay was unable to gain a majority for his omnibus pro- 
posal. Only when the Illinois Democrat, Stephen k. Douglas, took com- 
mand and broke Clays omnibus bill into separate proposals did the s’arious 
compromise measures pass. 
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TABLE 7. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND MAJOR EVENTS, 

1852-1861 


1852 

1854 

1856 

1857 


1858 


1859 

1860 


1860-1861 


Franldin Pierce (Democrat) elected over Winfield Scott (WTiig). 

Harriet Beecher Stowe publishes Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act repeals Missouri Compromise and organizes 
Kansas and Nebraska territories on principle of squatter 
sovereignty. 

James Buchanan (Democrat) elected over John C. Fremont 
(Republican) and Millard Fillmore (American). 

Dred Scott vs. Sanford. Roger B. Taney’s Supreme Court declares 
that Congress cannot bar slavery from the territories. 

Buchanan faik to force the admission of Kansas to statehood under 
the proslavery Lecompton Constitution. 

Hinton Rosvan Helper publishes The Impending Crisis of the South. 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates. In his contest with Abraham Lincoln for 
Senator from Rlinois, Stephen A. Douglas argues, in his “Freeport 
Doctrine,” that slavery cannot' survive in a territory without 
positive supporting legislation. 

John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry'. 

Radical Southerners break up the Democratic party by %vithdra\sing 
when the Charleston convention refuses to endorse their demand 
for a congressional slave code. 

Abraham Lincoln (Republican) elected president over Stephen A. 
Douglas (Northern Democrat), John C. Breckinridge (Southern 
Democrat), and John Bell (Constitutional Unionist). 

Seven states of the lower South secede and organize the Confederate 
States of America. 
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foreign markets that it turned toward free trade and provided the votes by 
which the tariff reductions of that year were passed. By 1850 the Northwest 
exceeded the Northeast in wheat production, and this was only a prelude of 
things to come. The advance of the agricultural frontier north into Wisconsin 
and west across Iowa into eastern Kansas and Nebraska, coupled with the 
widespread use of Cyrus McCormicks mechanical reaper, pushed north- 
western wheat production from some 30 million bushels in 1850 to almost 
100 milhon bushels in 1860. Meat packing and the production of com and 
hogs expanded almost as spectacularly. 

Similarly in the South, the cotton crop increased by 60 percent in the 
1840s and 100 percent in the 1850s. Sugar production in Louisiana rose four- 
fold between the mid-1830s and 1859. The increasing productivity and prof- 
itability of southern agriculture were reflected in the rising price of slaves. 
In the 1790s, a prime field hand could have been bought for $300; by 1840, 
the price had risen to $1,000; by 1860, it ran up to $1,500. 

The impressive growth of a regionally specialized commercial agriculture 
was closely related to the perfection of a national system of transportation 
and communication that provided facilities for swift, cheap, and efficient 
interregional and international exchanges of goods and services. Turnpikes, 
canals, and steamboats had been effective enough for the earlier stages of 
the market revolution, but not until the 1850s was the transportation system 
brought to full efficiency by the creation of a great railroad network. 

Although railroad construction had received a start in the 1830s, only local 
lines had been completed before the depression of 1837-1843 stalled fiirther 
progress. As late as 1848, the country had only 6,000 miles of track. Mileage 
doubled in the next four years and reached 30,000 by 1860. By 1857 the 
country had invested a billion dollars in railroads, two thirds of that during 
the preceding seven years. 

Particularly important was the completion in the early 1850s of five great 
trunk lines connecting the Atlantic ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Charleston with the Ohio and Mississippi valleys by way of 
Albany and Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Atlanta and Chattanooga. 
From these terminals the eastern trunk lines rapidly developed new western 
railroads to the emerging transportation and commercial centers of Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Memphis. By 1855 a passenger could travel in two days from 
one of the Atlantic cities to Chicago or St. Louis for a fare of $20. Radiating 
out from the trunk lines were feeder lines that brought cheap transportation 
and commercial production to virtually every part of the country'. 

The flood of products harvested by an expanded agriculture and brought 
to the coast by a perfected transportation system helped push American 
exports finm $144 million worth of commodities in 1850 to $334 million 
worth in 1860. Imports climbed to an even higher level, the trade deficit 
being-bridged by exports of California gold, which rose from $5 million in 
1850 to $o8 million bj the end of the decade. This swelling of foreign com- 
merce brou^t with it a vigorous revival of the American shipping trade. 
Another element in the economic expansion was the upsurge of immigra- 
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Cities grew in much the same fashion. In 1820 only 6 percent of all Amer- 
icans lived in places having 2,500 or more people. By 1860 the percentage 
had more than tripled, and New York became the first city to contain a 
million people. The greater part of this urbanization occurred after 1840. 
Much of it was produced by the increased volume of international and in- 
terregional trade that fimneled through the cities, creating jobs. But indus- 
trial development and new technology were also important to urban growth. 
iTie advent of the stationary steam engine as a substitute for waterpower in 
the 1840s freed manufacturing from riverside locations; this greatly accel- 
erated the tendency of industry to settle in cities and thus contributed to 
urban growth. In 5 of the 15 largest cities in 1860, more than 10 percent of 
the population were engaged in manufacturing, while some of the newer 
and smaller cities like Newark, Lowell, and Lynn were almost wholly in- 
dustrial. Thus, by any measure, a rapidly transforming economy was ap- 
proaching what some economists call the takeofip stage. On the eve of the 
Civil War the United States remained an agricultural nation, but it trailed 
only England in industrial production and would soon become the worlds 
industrial leader. 

Labor conditions, however, were anything but ideal, and not for many 
decades would industrial workers begin to share in the vast wealth created 
by the industrial revolution. The steady trend away from domestic manufac- 
tures to the factor)' system — toward the concentration of production in ever 
larger industrial units — undermined the independence of the old artisan 
class and created a growing new working class of permanent wage earners. 
This shift in the status and prospects of working people gave rise in the 1820s 
and 1830s to a number of labor unions of skilled artisans in such crafts as 
printing, shoemaking, tailoring, and the building trades. The craft unions 
organized cit)' federations in New York and Philadelphia; workers’ parties 
entered local politics; and there were strikes for the 10-hour day. In 1834 a 
National Trades Union was formed. The mass of workers — the unskilled or 
semiskilled laborers who staffed the new mechanized factories — remained 
unorganized, however. Then, even the early craft-union movement was 
swept away by the Panic of 1837. As prosperit)' returned in the 1840s, the 
craft unions were reborn. Strikes became numerous and successful enough 
so that the 10-hour-day was standard by the mid-1850s. Again a National 
Trades Union was organized, and again a depression in 18.57 largely wiped 
out skilled labor's organizational gains. 


CONFUCT AGAIN 

With North and South riding the greatest tide of prosperity either section 
had ever known, it may seem strange that the decade of the 1850s ended in 
intersectional strife. Indeed direct conflicts of economic interest between 
the sections over national legislation seemed at the lowest ebb since the 
Panic of 1819. Southerners were no longer frustrating the Northwest’s dc- 
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government through the creation of additional slave states. Finally, the 
South was demanding that Northerners recognize the moral legitimacy of 
slavery by acknowledging its right to grow and thus relieve the white South 
from the intolerable burden of justifying and defending an unjustifiable and 
indefensible social system. 


THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION 

By the 1850s there was clearly no further room for new slave states within 
the territorial limits of the United States under the political arrangements 
that prevailed. The Missouri Compromise of 1820 barred slaves fi-om the 
remaining unorganized parts of the Louisiana Purchase, the Oregon terri- 
tory had been organized on fi-ee-soii principles, and geography seemed to 
prohibit slavery’s spread over the arid wastes of the New Mexico and Utah 
territories. 

Under these circumstances, expansionist Southerners turned their atten- 
tion to the Caribbean area, and the Pierce administration attempted to pur- 
chase Cuba from Spain. This effort had the advantage of appealing on non- 
sectional grounds to a nationahstic “Young America’’ group which wanted to 
continue the expansionism of the 1840s. But when a trio of southern-ori- 
ented diplomats issued the Ostend Manifesto proposing that Cuba be seized 
if it could not be purchased, there was such an adverse reaction in the North 
and in Spain that the Cuba project had to be dropped. Despite this setback, 
many Southerners continued to agitate throughout the 1850s for expansion 
into the Caribbean area and to support illegal fihbustering expeditions that 
sought to overturn weak Central American governments and pave the way 
for American annexations. 

With the outlook for foreign expansionism dim, a small group of southern 
politicians began a fateful effort to push slavery’ into that part of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase reserved as fi-ee soil. Democratic Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois was anxious to pass a bill providing territorial government for the 
Kansas and Nebraska country, partly to facihtate the start of a transcontinen- 
tal railroad that might terminate in his home town of Chicago. Senator Darid 
R. Atchison of Missouri, representing a slaveholding constituency across the 
Missouri River from the area in question, had staked his political life on a 
promise that his constituents would be able to take their slaves into the new- 
territor>'. Atchison joined with a group of pow erful southern senators to in- 
sist that no territorial bill would pass unless it contained a clause repealing 
the Missouri Compromise prohibition of slavery’. Douglas gave in to their 
demand, a w’eak President Tierce was persuaded to use all the power of the 
national administration to secure enough northern Democratic votes to pass 
the bill, and the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 w’as the residt. 

Douglas argued that the act was simply an extension of the democratic 
“popular sovereignty” principle already applied to the New’ Mexico and Utah 
territories by the Compromise of 1850. But indignation blazed up in the 
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Nortli at tliis cynical abrogation of a sacred ct)mpromise and at the sers’ilc 
northern Democrats wlio obeyed an "aggressive slavocracy.” While only a 
small minority of Northerners were disposed to interfere with slavery where 
it already existed, far more were ready to stop its further spread. With the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, cotton-slavery imperialism provocatively challenged 
free-soil imperialism, llie immediate response was the organization of a new 
sectional party in the North calling itself “Republican” and vowing its op- 
position to the least e.\tension of the area of slavery. 

Meanwhile Kansas, the more southerly of the two new territories, was 
filled with violence and bloodshed as proslavery and antislavery’ factions con- 
tended for control of the territorial government. New England abolitionists 
contributed guns and funds for free-soil immigrants, while "border ruffians 
from 'Missouri crossed the river to furnish illegal ballots and armed support 
to the proslavery faction. When President Pierce again yielded to southern 
pressure and recognized a proslavers' legislature elected largely by illegal 
voters from Missouri, the enraged free-soilers elected their own legislature 
and governor. A proslavery force raided the free-soil capital, and in retalia- 
tion, a fanatical abolitionist named John Browm invaded an isolated proslav- 
ery settlement and butchered five inoffensive residents. In the sporadic vio- 
lence that followed, more than 200 people were killed. 

In retrospect, the demand for repeal of the Missouri Compromise appears 
to have been a suicidal strategy for southern interests. Southern opinion 
generally was not strongly in favor of such a demand, and even many of the 
more radical Southerners admitted that slavery would probably never be 
established in any of the disputed territories. What the South was really 
demanding was an acknowledgment of its technical right to take slaves into 
all territories, an acknowledgment of the legitimacy of slavery’. For the sake 
of this technical right, southern leaders put their northern Democratic allies 
in an untenable position in their home constituencies and called into exis- 
tence a formidable antislavery' party' that would soon destroy their control of 
the federal government. 


BUCHANAN RmES THE STORM 

The new Republican party, drawing heavily from former Whigs and out- 
raged Democrats, grew by leaps and bounds in the North. As the presiden- 
tial election of 1856 approached, the Democrats were also threatened by 
another new party, the Americans or Know-Nothings, who appealed to anti- 
immigrant, anti-Catholic sentiment. To meet this double challenge, the 
Democratic national convention dropped the discredited Pierce and nomi- 
nated the cautious, conserx'ative, and prosouthem James Buchanan of Penn- 
sylvania. The new American party nominated ex-President Fillmore and 
drew a substantial vote, especially from former \\Tiigs in the South, but 
carried only' one state. The major feature of the election was the strong show- 
ing of the new Republican party, which carried all but five of the free states 
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ination without taking a position so prosouthem that he would lose the sub- 
sequent election. And in the meantime, he had to win re-election to the 
Senate against the leading Illinois Republican, a shrewd Springfield lawyer 
named Abraham Lincoln. 

In the famous series of seven debates between Douglas and Lincoln across 
Illinois in 1858, Douglas sought to escape his predicament by taking an am- 
biguous position. On the one hand, he maintained his doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, which would technically permit Southerners to take their slaves 
into the territories and deny territorial legislatures the right to bar slavery 
before statehood. But at the same time he assured the Ilfinois voters, in what 
came to be called the Freeport Doctrine, that slaves could never be suc- 
cessfully held in a territory unless the territorial legislature had passed a 
slave code or positive legislation for protecting and policing slave property. 
Douglas won the senatorial election in the Illinois legislature by a narrow 
margin, but his Freeport Doctrine made him even less acceptable to South- 
erners as a presidential nominee. Lincoln emerged from the debates as a 
major Republican figure in a Midwest increasingly committed to the mod- 
ernizing ideas of free soil, fi'ee labor, and free men.” Affirming his own 
moral aversion to human bondage as “an unqualified evil” and his party’s 
opposition to any extension of slavery, he had held his own against a formi- 
dable debater. He had also articulated the hope of many Northerners, in- 
cluding immigrants and disaffected Democrats, that the nation’s territories 
remain “places for poor people to go to, and better their condition.” 

The South, however, was committed to slavery. Still a premodem and 
pre-industrial society, the southern states demanded a Union that would 
maintain slavery, not create freedom. Following the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, southern demands reached an extreme of presumption and follv. ’The 
more radical Southerners had already begun to suspect that slavery, as 
Douglas claimed in the Freeport Doctrine, could not be sustained in the 
territories without a slave code. Now they moved beyond the claim that 
neither Congress nor territorial legislatures could bar slaveiy' from the ter- 
ritories and began demanding that the federal government protect and guar- 
antee slavery in the territories through enactment of a congressional slave 
code. Most Southerners were not insistent on this radical demand, and cer- 
tainly very few Southerners thought of actually taking slaves into the terri- 
tories. But as tension increased and excitement mounted, southern pKjliti- 
cians feared to be outdone in defending their constituents’ supposed 
interests, and the most extreme positions came to the fore. Southern inse- 
curity' had generated demands for more and more guarantees and assur- 
ances; these apparently a^ressive movements of the slaveholding section 
had frightened the North into more determined resistance and spawned the 
Republican party; and this hardening resistance in the North had intensified 
southern insecurity and generated even greater demands. 

Southern insecurity reached a peak of near hvsteria in October 1859, 
when the violent abolitionist John Brown, of Kansas fame, led a raid on the 
federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry, %^irginia, seizing guns and ammunition with 
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rial question. Meanwhile the seceded states sent delegates to Montgomery, 
Alabama, organized themselves as the Confederate States of America, and 
chose Jefferson Da\is of Mississippi as their president. 


COKFLICTLNG HISTORICAL \TE\VPOINTS: NO. 6 

What Caused the Civil War? 

The Civil War is perhaps the best illustration of the ancient truism that the 
historians view of the past is colored by his or her perception of the present. 
Southerners and Ttorthemers debated the causes across regional lines. 
State-rightists, nationalists, and economic determinists offered their own 
predictable explanations for the catastrophe’s origins. 

The first scholarly assessment came from the pen of fames F. Rhodes, a 
tum-of-the-century historian with a strong nationalist persua.sion. In his 
History of the United States (7 cols., 1893—1906), Rhodes argued that the 
war was fought over the issue of slavery: “of the American Civil War it may 
safely be asserted \that\ there was a single cause, slavery.” Almost univer- 
sally accepted for two decades, Rhodes’s thesis was disputed and ultimately 
displaced during the 1920s and 1930s. But during the period of civil-rights 
activism following World War II, his interpretation won reviewed support. 
In an authoritative modem reaffirmation of the slavery hypothesis, Allan 
Recins concluded that “The main root of the conflict . . . was the problem 
of slavery with its complementary problem of race-adjustment.” Necinss 
magisterial Ordeal of the Union and the Emergence of Lincoln (4 vols., 
1947—1930) also identified “minor roots,” including constitutional, political, 
and economic factors. But the issue of slavery and the future of black in 
American society, he insisted, were fundamentally the causes of the Civil 
War. 

On the eve of the great Depression, Charles and Mary Beard argued that 
economic conflict, not slavery, caused the war. In The Rise of American 
Civilization (2 cols., 1927), the Beards viewed the conflict us one between 
rival forms of capitalism. According to this reform-minded husband-and- 
icife team, the Civil War was a “Second American Revolution” in which 
northern industrialists sought successfully to dominate southern agricultur- 
ists. Although Charles Beard would later abandon this interpretation, it has 
remained popular among radical scholars. Both William A. Williams’s The 
Contours of American Histoiy- (1961) and Barrington Moore’s Social Origins 
of Dictatorship and Democrat' (1966) offer variations on the Beardian 
theme. 

Other historians interpreted the war as an inevitable dash cf regional 
rivals. Arthur C. Cole, for example, argued in /lisThe Irrepressible Conflict 
(1934) that the Korth and the South were two distinct civilizations, two sep- 
arate societies drawn ineluctably into conflict by the very nature of their 
differences. But other scholars denied that there were irreconcilable idea- 
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tial Election of 1860 (1945) have been analyzed by Ollingen Crenshaw. Mod- 
em readers will gain much insight from those two famous books of the 1850s, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe s Uncle Toms Cabin (1852) and Hinton Rowan Help- 
er’s The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet It (1857). 
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The Civil War, 1861-1865 


WHEN Abraham Lincoln arose to deliver his inaugural address on March 
4, 1861, fe^v people had any very clear idea of how the secession problem 
should be handled. Some voices in the North counseled letting the "eiring 
sisters depart in peace." The abolitionist minority called for a holy war to 
free the slaves. Majortt)' opinion in the North was increasingly convinced 
that the Union must somehow be preserved, but there was no clear mandate 
for military coercion of the seceded states. The war that finally came, like 
most wars, came not because anyone deliberately willed it. but out of a chain 
of circumstances whose result reflected only imperfectly the conscious col- 
lective will of North or South. Insofar as a guiding will affected the outcome, 
it was the will of Abraham Lincoln- 


UNCOLN AND THE SECESSION CRISIS 

The new president was known to the country only as a tall, homely, and 
apparently uncultivated lawyer-politician from the piairiL^ of Illinois. He 
had won brief notice years earlier when his opposition to the Mexican tVar 
caused Illinois voters to repudiate him after a single term in Congress Not 
until his debates with Douglas in the senatorial campaign of 1858 had he 
attracted national attention. Elected president by a minonfy of the voters, 
he had given little public indication ofhis policy in the months between the 
election and the mauguration. Actually he had blocked all efforts at compro- 
mise by privately opposing any arrangement that left the slightest room for 
the expansion of slavery But this position could be put down to political 

expediency compromise on the territorial question would have left the 

infant Republican party little reason for existence — and gave no due as to 
what he would do when he assumed office. 

Certainly Lincoln wus not prepared to l^d a crusade to free the slaves. 
He had insisted that slavery was wrong and that its expansion should be 
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TABLE 8. 

1860 

1860-1861 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND MAJOR POLITICAL 
EVENTS, 1860-1865 


Abraham Lincoln (Republican) elected over Stephen A. Douglas 
(Northern Democrat), John C. Breckinridge (Southern Democrat), 
and John Bell (Constitutional Unionist). 

Seven states of the lower South secede and organize the Confederate 
States of America. 

Confederates bombard Fort Sumter, beginning the Civil War. 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas secede and join 
the Confederacy. 

Morrill Tariff. Substantia] upward revision of duties, beginning a long 
period of high protection. 

Trent a^r. Union naval officer seized two Confederate diplomats 
from a British vessel. 

Homestead Act provides free farms of 160 acres to actual settlers. 
Morrill Land Grand Act grants land to the states for agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. 

Pacific Railroad Act. Federal subsidies for a railroad from Omaha to 
California. 

Slavery abolished in the territories and the District of Columbia. 
Second Confiscation Act Freeing escaped or captured slaves of 
Confederates. 

Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. Declaring free all slaves in 
Confederate areas. 

National Bank Act with a supplementary act of 1864, establishes a 
system of banks issuing a uniform paper currency based on 
holdings of federal bonds. 

Turning point of the war in July, when Union forces capture 
Vicksburg on the Mississippi and stop Lee's invasion at 
Gettysburg. 

Lincoln announces his "10 percent plan” for the easy restoration of 
the seceded states to the Union. 

Lincoln vetoes the Wade-Davis bill, containing a harsher 
congressional plan for restoration of the seceded states to the 
Union. 

Abraham Lincoln (Republican) re-elected over George B. McClellan 
(Democrat). 

Lee surrenders to Grant at Appomattox CouHhouse. 

Lincoln assassinated. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abolishes slavery throughout the United 
States. 
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few posts remaining in federal hands, the unfinished and lightly garrisoned 
Fort Sumter, located in the entrance to Charleston’s harbor, had become the 
symbolic focus of the whole controversy over federal property. Sumter had 
sufiicicnt supplies to hold out only six weeks, and a decision about its future 
could not be postponed. Lincoln finally informed the Confederate authori- 
ties that he was sending a naval c.vpedition to reprovision Sumter. Tliey in 
turn ordered their general at Charleston to demand the forts immediate 
evacuation and, in c-asc of refusal, to bombard it. Tlic demand was made and 
refused, and on April 12, 1861, the Confederate shore batteries opened fire. 

Lincoln responded by calling on the st.ates for 75,000 troops. Rather than 
make war on tlieir fellow Southerners, four states of the upper South — 
Virginia, North Carolina. Tennessee, and Arkansas — reluctantly followed 
the lower South out of the Union. The four slave states of Delaware, Mar\'- 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri remained with the Union, though the last two 
had strong secessionist movements and furnished many soldiers to the Con- 
federacy. The tables were turned on the secessionists when the strongly 
Unionist western section of V'irginia .seceded from Virginia and laid the basis 
for the new state of West Virginia under the aegis of the Union. Meanwhile 
the Confederacy acted to consolidate the adhesion of the upper southern 
states by mo\nng its capital from Montgomery to Richmond, Virginia. 


THE WAR BEGINS 

A spirit of martial ardor swept over both sections in the spring of 1861. 
Northerners expected a short and easy war, while Southerners seemed ob- 
livious to the overwhelming superiority in human and material resources 
against which they would have to contend. Tlie 5.5 million free people of 
the 11 Confederate states faced a population of 22 million in the 23 Union 
states. The North had a four-to-onc advantage in free males of fighting age 
and would muster twice as many soldiers. Even if one southern soldier was 
worth two Yankees — as Southerners loudly proclaimed — how were south- 
ern armies to be supplied and transported? The North had 80 percent of the 
country’s factories and most of the coal and iron. Approximately 22,000 miles 
of railroad traversed the North compared to 9,000 in the South, and the 
North’s rail network included a series of vital trunk lines between its eastern 
and western areas, whereas the sprawling southern regions lacked such ef- 
ficient rail connections. 

Not least of all, the North had Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was never a very' 
popular president, yet he was a consummate politician, an eloquent and 
inspired statesman, the symbol of an enduring Union, and an astute war 
leader whose military judgments were often better than those of his gener- 
als. The Confederacy, on the other hand, was less eflectively led. For all his 
humanity, courage, and dignity, Jefferson Davis possessed neither the polit- 
ical nor the military gifts of his Yankee counterpart. 

At the wars ootset, however, the Union’s advantages were not obvious. 
The South made remarkable military showing, and some seasoned inter- 
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Snapping Turtle”) Meade, Hoolcers replacement, assembled on opposing 
ridges outside the southern Pennsylvania towm of Gettysburg. For three 
days during the greatest battle of the war, wave after wave of gray-clad Con- 
federates swept against the entrenched Union posih'on. On the hot, dry 
afternoon of July 3, Lee committed the costliest blunder of his career. In a 
last desperate charge against the center of the Union line, he sent General 
George Pickett with three divisions (15,000 troops) across the valley and up 
the Union-held Cemetery Ridge. The Confederates were cut down by svith- 
ering Union fire. Casualties on both sides were staggering: the Confederates 
sustained more than 28,000 killed, W’ounded, or missing; the Union losses 
were slightly fewer. Repulsed at fearful cost, the South s last hope of victors’ 
gone, Lee had no recourse but retreat to Virginia. 

\Miile Lees gamble was failing in the East, the Confederacy’s military 
doom was being more plainly spelled out in the West. At long last Lincoln 
found a winning general, Ulysses S. Grant — an obscure, former junior 
officer in the Mexican war who had come out of retirement to join the Union 
cause. Using the Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cumberland rivers, w'hich of- 
fered natural invasion routes for Union gunboats and armies, Grant drove 
steadily, from Cairo, Illinois, into the South. Forts Henry and Donelson, 
guarding the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, fell to him in February' 
1862. Pressing southward on the Tennessee River, Grant inflicted a severe 
blow to the main Confederate army in the west during the bloody two-day 
battle at Shiloh (April 6-7). Both sides suffered severe losses; the outnum- 
bered Confederates lost one-quarter of their forces, 11,000 troops compared 
to the 13,000 Union casualties. Also, Confederate General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, like many others in this era of primitive medical care, died of a 
minor wound. The southern troops retreated to Mississippi. Meanwhile, 
Union gunboats steamed up the Mississippi River from the Gulf of Mexico 
to take New Orleans, and others came down the Mississippi from the north 
to destroy a Confederate fleet at Memphis, Tennessee. The last stronghold 
on the river, Vicksburg, Mississippi, fell to Grant in July 1863, follow’ing a 
six-w’eek siege, which exhausted Confederate forces and reduced the cis'Oian 
population to eating rats and mules. With the surrender of General John C. 
Pemberton and 30,000 troops at Vicksburg, Grant had cut the Confederacv' 
in two. 


THE CXINFEDERACY AT WAR 

The burden of directing the Confederate war effort fell almost wholly on the 
shoulders of Jefferson Davis. Lacking abje subordinates in his cabinet and 
in the Confederate Congress, Davis perhaps took on too much of the burden 
of detailed administration and sometimes made poor decisions concerning 
military strategy and commanding officers. But only an able and conscien- 
tious executive could have kept the Confederacy operating and its armies 
fighting, given the staggering difficulties that he faced. 

At the beginning of the war, Davis had hi^ hopes of aid from Europe. 
Frances Napoleon HI was openly sympathetic as were the ruling upper 
classes in Great Britain, and both of these countries went so far as to rec- 
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the inevitable centralizing policies necessary to the conduct of the war and 
defied the Richmond government. Raging inflation, transportation short- 
ages, and a federal blockade brouglit extreme civilian privation and unrest; 
in 1863 bread riots broke out in several cities, including Richmond where 
President Davis helped restore order. The Confederacy’s most serious prob- 
lem, however, lay in the growing indifference of many wealthy and powerful 
Southerners. Never unreservedly committed to a separate southern nation, 
substantial portions of the planter class resented the “usurpations’ of the 
Richmond government, particularly policies that hurt their financial inter- 
ests. A growing disenchantment with the Confederate cause was thus a ma- 
jor factor in the South’s military collapse. 


UNCOLN AND THE WAR 

Like Davis, Lincoln also faced troubles, for wartime dissent was not con- 
fined to the South. In the border states (slave states that remained in the 
Union), anti-Union sentiment was widespread, and in the non-slave North, 
support for the war was not universal. As civil strife dragged on unsuc-cess- 
fully for the North, "Copperheads" — allegedly disloyal Democrats who 
were as dangerous as poisonous snakes — stepped up their demands for a 
negotiated settlement. Led by such spokesmen as Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham, former congressman from Ohio, and supported by Old Northwestern 
newspapers, these “Peace Democrats” found their greatest strength in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio. Unlike the “War Democrats,” who despite their 
differences with a Republican administration followed Stephen A. Douglas 
in supporting the war effort, the Peace Democrats opposed Lincoln’s gov- 
ernment at every turn. A diverse group, they included some southern sym- 
pathizers, but most were loyal Unionists who for varied reasons decried 
“King Abraham’s” leadership and thought the war to be ill-advised, unnec- 
essary, and even unconstitutional. 

Much opposition centered on conscription, a novel wartime expedient 
that ran counter to the nation’s tradition of voluntary military service. The 
draft law of 1863 exempted not only the unfit, but also those wealthy enough 
to hire a substitute or to pay $300. Since conscription fell disproportionately 
on the urban poor and immigrants, the law was widely resented. Riots oc- 
curred in a number of cities. The bloodiest riot took place in New York City, 
where for three days predominantly Irish working-class gangs vented their 
anger on blacks until federal troops arrived to end the looting and lynching. 
Not the least of Lincoln’s problems was this unwillingness of whites to risk 
life and limb in what they viewed as a black cause. 

Problems were also created by those strongly opposed to slavery. Lincoln 
was hounded by a group of “radical” Republicans-who wanted to make the 
.war an antislavery crusade and who advocated a punitive policy toward the 
South. Under the leadership of people like Senator Charles Sumner of Mas- 
sachusetts and Representative Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, the Rad- 
icals gained great power in Congress. They set up a joint congressional Com- 
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The Emancipation Proclamation did not allay the Radicals’ suspicion of 
Lincoln, but they failed to block his renomination for president in 1864. In 
this wartime election, the Lincoln Republicans ran as the Union party, ap- 
pealing to War Democrats by nominating for vice president Andrew John- 
son, the Tennessee Senator who had remained loyal to the Union. 'The reg- 
ular Democratic nomination went to General McClellan, many of whose 
supporters were calling for peace negotiations. Tlie long string of Union 
defeats in the East has so strengthened antiwar sentiment that Lincoln might 
have been defeated but for some timely military successes in the West on 
the eve of the election. 

Despite his political difficulties, the war so changed the structure of Amer- 
ican government and society that Lincoln wielded presidential power that 
his predecessors could never have dreamed of. Commanding vast land and 
naval forces, initially without benefit of competent professional military 
leadership, he intruded more often into day-to-day military operations than 
he wanted. A civil libertarian, he nevertheless stretched executive authority 
in the name of national security by ordering the arrest of disloyal and dis- 
ruptive citizens. Under his direction, the government tampered svith pri- 
vate mail, closed several dissident newspapers, suspended in "extreme 
cases the writ of habeas corpus (traditional safeguard against arbitrary' ar- 
rest), and incarcerated without trial thousands of men for draft evasion or 
suspected disloyalty. 

The government’s role, moreover, was greatly expanded. To ensure effi- 
cient transportation and communication, the government subsidized a trans- 
continental railroad, built additional track, and assumed the direction of tel- 
egraph and rail lines. To finance a war that required daily expenditures of 
up to $2 million. Congress taxed and borrowed heavily; at war’s end, the 
national debt was $2.6 billion. Congress created a Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and imposed the first income tax. It doubled the protective tariff, re- 
formed the banking and monetary system, and fostered scientific agricul- 
ture. During the war the federal bureaucracy' necessarily burgeoned, and 
afterward, federal expenditures never again fell to prewar levels. 


TOWARD APPOMA'TTOX 

The fall of Vicksburg to Grant and Lee’s failure at Getty-sburg, both in July 
1863, doomed the Confederacy. And Lincoln had finally found a successful 
general. Before leaving the West, Grant consolidated Union control of Ten- 
nessee with a victory' at Chattanooga. In the spring of 1864, Grant was made 
general-in-chief of all the Union armies. Now his grand strategy was a two- 
pronged final offensive against the South, ivith General William T. Sherman 
leading one great Union army' south from Chattanooga into Georgia and with 
Grant himself leading another army fi-om Washington toward Richmond. 

The ririn offensives Were launched simultaneously in .Mav 1864. The tw'o 
Union armies of around 100,000 each pressed back Confederate armies of 
around 60,000. In the West, Sherman steadily pushed the Confederates 
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through the biographies of Lincoln. Benjamin P. Tbormss Abraham Un^h 
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Malice Toward None (1977) by Stephen B. Oates. For ^^ater detail see 
Albert J. Beveridges Abraham Lincoln. 1809-18oS (2 ^ , , 

chronologically successive volumes by James G. Randall ' 

Richard N. Current) on Lincoln the President (4 vols., 
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while D. P. Crook’s Diplomacy (197-5) examines the maneuverings of to 
sides. The military' history of the war from the viewpoint of the northern 
armies may be followed in the vivid volumes by Bruce Catton: Mr. Linmvs 
Army (19.51), Glory Road (1952), and A Stillness at Appomattox (19M). A 
more detailed and professional evaluation of the northern mihtary' effort 
through 1863, %rith greater attention to the western campaigns, is Kennem 
P. Williams’s Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War{o 
vob., 1949-1959). The Gettysburg Campaign (1968) is examined by Edw-in 
B. Coddington. The fighting as \iewed from the southern side is best fol- 
lowed in the distinguished studies by Douglas Southall Freeman: R. E. Lee, 
a Biography (4 vols., 1934-19.35) and Lee’s Lieutenants (3 vols., 1942r-1944). 
Thomas L. Connelly in The Marble Man (1977) crihcally examines the life 
and legend of Robert E. Lee. Tom Henderson Wells has ■written an excellent 
history' of The Confederate Navy (1971). Also outstanding are two worlcs by 
Frank E. Vandiver: Rebel Brass (19.56) and Mighty Stonewall (1957). RcU 
Wiley has described The Plain People of the Confederacy (1943), Corfed- 
erate Women (1975), and the common soldiers of both sides in The life oj 
Johnny Reb (1943) and The Life of Billy Yank (1952). Edmund Wilson s 
triotic Gore (1962) brilliantly portrays the human and literary dimensions of 
the era. Of the multitude of personal accounts of contemporaries, three very’ 
different ones may be singled out as having spmcial interest: the Personal 
Memoirs (2 vols., 188.5-1886) of General Grant; A Diary from Dixie (1995) 
by Mary Boykin Chesnut; and The Diary of Edmund Ruffin (2 vols., 1972— 
1976), edited by William K. Scarborcjugh. 
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Confederate troops often lacked uniforms and 
other supplies, as this photograph of an army 
camp reveals. The Union army \s-as generally 
better equipped. (Ubrortj of Congress) 
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Reconstructing the Union, 

1865-1890 


IN THE GENERATION after the Civil War, economic expansion absorbed 
most of the nations energies. The peoples attention, however, centered at 
ftrst on the Reconstruction of the Union and the new order in the defeated 
South. They faced difRcuh questions involving the rights of the freed slaves. 


THE PROBLEM 

The problems of Reconstruction were numerous TTie most obvious and eas- 
iest problem was the physical rebuilding of shelled cities and mined rail- 
roads. Harder to reconstruct was the defeated sections economic life. Tlie 
South’s industry was at a standstill, much of its faming land was tying idle 
Its labor system was destroyed, investment capital was lacking, the savings 
of many people were wiped out by the collapse of Confederate currency and 
bonds. Beneath every other problem lay that of a new relationship between 
the South’s two races. All that was clear about the country’s 4,500,000 blacks 
was that none of them remained a slave Some 286.000 were Union soldiers, 
a few were settled on confiscated plantations in the sea islands off the Car- 
olmas, and many were simply wandering, dnfting from Union army camps 
to southern cities with great hopes and no means ofsurport. Nearly every- 
bodyassumed that they were tocontinue to woiiion the land. A few radicals 
had suggested that they would become landowners, and the sea islands ex- 
periment raised some hopes. While Southerners assumed that blacks would 
work as laborers for white landowners 

By 1865 three southern states were already reconstructed under the easy 
terms offered by President Lincoln, which demanded only that 10 percent 
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of the citizens take an oath of future loyalty and recognize that slavery was 
ended. Once this was done, elections were held for both state governments 
and federal Congress. But Congress refused to admit these delegates. 

To settle this difiBculty, Americans turned to the Constitution. What was 
the status of a sovereign state that had seceded and been forced to return to 
the Union? Was it stiU a state or was it, as Thaddeus Stevens insisted, merely 
a conquered province? Who would decide: Congress or the president? The 
president was commander-in-chief of the armed forces auid had the power 
to pardon. But Congress had the right to admit new states, to make rules 
for territories, and to judge the qualifications of its own members. Lang 
before Lincolns death, the executive and congressional branches of gov- 
ernment had been at loggerheads over these issues. In this unprecedented 
situation, the Constitution offered few unambiguous answers to these 
questions. 

More important in the long run than the constitutional question was the 
state of mind of three main groups: the ex-slaves, the defeated white South- 
erners, and the victorious Northerners. Though able black leaders soon ap- 
peared, most of the ex-slaves were not only illiterate but inexperienced, 
both in participating in poUtics and in dealing with such economic institu- 
tions as wages and rent. Many pathetic stories are told about the strange 
hopes and fears of these displaced people. Yet the basic desires of the fi-eed 
blacks were clear. What they wanted was real freedom, and the signs of that 
freedom were the right to move around the country, access to education, 
and ownership of land. 

Right after the war, according to northern travelers in the South, shock 
rather than bitterness was the most common state of mind among southern 
whites. With their institutions destroyed, what was to become of them? 
Most pressing of all, without slavery, how was the cotton going to be picked 
and planted? At first, many looked northward for their answers. 

Northern whites comprised the third and largest group, which was by no 
means a united body. Nearly half were Democrats. Only a few Democrats 
had been willing to accept the breakup of the Union, but many had sharply 
criticized the conduct of the war and had opposed emancipation. The sole 
purpose of the fighting, the party’s leaders had insisted, should have been 
the restoration of “the Union as it was.” In the 1864 elections, the Democrats 
had lost some ground, yet they still mustered a formidable 45 percent of the 
votes. Not even the Republicans were sure of what they wanted. The group 
called “Radicals” agreed that Lincoln had been too weak, too lenient on the 
South, but they agreed on little else. Republicans were also divided on such 
matters as the tariff and finance, and few had thought througlj the future 
status of the blacks. 

Twq paradoxes made constructive action inordinately difficult. First, slav- 
er>' had been abolished and the e.x-slaves armed by a nation tliat believed 
overwhelmingly in tlie inherent inferiority of the black race. Even among 
the abolitionists, only a few had accepted blacks as intellectual and political 
equals. 
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and send representatives to Washington. By the end of 1865, all the states 
had actually passed through either the Lincoln or the Johnson version of this 
process, and in conservative and southern eyes. Reconstruction was over. 
Southern government was functioning, and the people, black and white, 
were returning to work. 

Much in the new order was deeply disturbing to northern opinion. Some 
reconstituted states elected prominent Confederates to state and federal of- 
fice. Most enacted special Black Codes to regulate the conduct of freed 
blacks. To former slaveholders, such rules seemed natural and necessary; to 
fi'eed blacks and many Northerners, the rules looked much like the slave 
codes of the antebellum period. In some states, blacks were not allowed to 
assemble, to intermarry with whites, to possess alcohol or firearms, or to 
pursue a skilled trade. In others, the labor of petty offenders cpuld be sold 
at auction; in some, black children could be apprenticed to white men with- 
out the consent of indigent parents. Most codes provided for strictly en- 
forced compulsory labor contracts, and for the binding out (forced appren- 
ticing) of unemployed blacks declared vagrant. In South Carolina, the code 
spelled out the intent of such contracts; blacks were to engage only in agri- 
cultural labor or in domestic service. In Mississippi, blacks could work, but 
not own, agricultural land. Even some white Southerners found these meas- 
ures to be unduly provocative of Yankee sensibilities. 

In 1865-1866, northern opinion was further affronted by outbreaks of ra- 
cial violence in the South. Responsibility for race riots was of course dis- 
puted, but the victims nearly always turned out to be blacks or pro-black 
whites. To Radical Republicans, it seemed that life was not safe in the South 
for those who supported a change in southern society, and this change the 
Radicals were determined to bring about. To some this was a moral duty; to 
others, a political necessity. 

In the spring of 1866, Congress extended the life of the Freedmens Bu- 
reau, a wartime organization designed to supervise and aid the .ex-slaves, 
and passed a Civil Rights Act prohibiting many kinds of discriminatory leg- 
is ation. ongress also refused to admit the representatives of the new south- 
ern state governments, among them former Confederate officials: the vice 
presi ent, six ca inet officers, four generals, and numerous other high-rank- 
ing civilian and military leaders of the secessionist government. 

Johnson could not expect to carry forward his policy without regard for 
such formidable congressional opposition. Yet the imprudent Johnson, like 
other presidents in other battles with Congress, seemed to grow steadily 
less flexible and more defiant. He blamed southern race riots on the Radi- 
cals, minimized southern ^nial of black rights, and pardoned thousands of ' 
southern leaders. In the spring of 1866, he vetoed both the Freedmens 
Bureau bill and the Civil Rights Act, arguing that such measures were un- 
constitutional and that blacks were not ready for full citizenship. When the 
Fourteenth Amendment was proposed to guarantee blacks equality before 
the law, he condemned it on similar grounds. - 

By this time, Johnson had gained the support of Democrats and solidified 
t e Republican party aginst him. In the fall, he toured the country and vi- 
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Each constitution wiis to be ratified by a majority of the state's new electorate 
and approved by Congress. When the new state had ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment, its representatives might be admitted to Congress. This act 
was clarified and tightened by further legislation, and in 1870 Radicxd Re- 
construction was completed by the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
once and for all forbidding suffrage discrimination on the basis of "race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude." 

All these actions were taken against the firm opposition of the president 
and in the face of the nearly certain disapproval of the Supreme Court. To 
safeguard Radical Reconstruction, Congress made the most drastic attempt 
in American history to establish the dominance of a single branch of govern- 
ment. To disarm the court. Congress simply withdrew certain kinds of cases 
from Supreme Court jurisdiction, and the court prudently refrained from 
challenging this action. Johnson, however, could be rendered powerless 
only by impeachment and conviction for "treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes or misdemeanors.” Failing after much effort to find serious evidence 
of "crimes," Congress saw its best chance for impeachment in the Tenure of 
Office Act passed in 1867. This act, of dubious constitutionalit>', forbade the 
removal of cabinet officers without congressional sanction. Johnson chal- 
lenged it by trying to remove Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, an appointee 
of Lincoln. In the spring of 1868, the House of Representatives impeached 
the president in a long, confused, and shak-y set of charges. Anger ran so 
high that his accusers failed by only one vote to secure tlie two-thirds of the 
Senate votes necessary for conviction. 


RADICAL RECONSTRUCTION LN ACTION 

How did the Radical program actually work in the South? To this crucial 
question, historians have developed two opposite answers. A generation ago, 
most accounts said that Radical Reconstruction had been a dreadful mistake. 
According to this traditional view, southern state governments, dominated 
by ignorant blacks, self-seeking carpetbaggers, and despicable southern 
"scalawags” (that is, collaborationists) had imposed a reign of terror, e.xtrav- 
agance, and corruption. Finally the South, supported by a revival of mod- 
erate opinion in the North, had risen in revolt and thrown off the yoke. The 
very name given to those who overthrew Reconstruction, redeemers, speaks 
to the conclusions of this perspective. 

More recently this version has been challenged by an opposite one. Ac- 
cording to this second, neo-Radical view. Radical Reconstruction was a long 
overdue attempt to bring justice and progress to the South. It was sustained 
in the South not only by federal forces but by determined black support. Its 
defeat was brought about by brutal terrorism and northern betrayal. 

The truth about this abortive social revolution is various and comple.x. It 
is clear that some Radical governments were indeed both extravagant and 
blatantly corrupt. Yet the redeemer governments that followed were not 
notable for political or fiscal probity, and both extravagance and corruption 
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produce. Most, and often all, of the remaining produce went to pay long- 
standing debts accumulated by the tenants at country stores or plantation 
commissaries with high monopoly prices and e.xorbitant rates of interest. 
The system was not slaver>', and it got the crops planted and harsested. Yet 
the black farmer — forever in debt and unable to move, without educ-ation 
or political privileges, subject to white courts and terrorism — could hardly 
be c-alled free. Indeed, recent research suggests that the shadow of shverj- 
still darkened southern race relations as peonage (the use of laborers bound 
in servitude because of debt)- was fairly widspread. To make matters svorse, 
planter-class paternalism was supplanted by an increasingly virulent race 
hatred among whites who feared their inability to control their former 
slaves. 

In the 1880s, the white-ruled South put on a spectacular drive for indus- 
try. Heavy inducements were offered to attract capital, and much w'as ac- 
complished in developing steel, lumbering, tobac-co, and, especially, textile 
industries. However, by the turn of the century, the region had barely held 
its own; the South's percentage of the nation’s industry was about tliat of 
1860. Even this, in a rapidly expanding economy, was a considerable 
achievement. But the price was heavy*. In southern mill towns, disease and 
child labor were endemic. .Most industry profits were flowing out of the 
section. Until World War H, the South remained both poor and overwhelm- 
ingly agrarian. 

Perhaps the saddest chapter in all American history is the general accept- 
ance in the North of the failure of so much effort. Thirty years after the war, 
most people took for granted a southern system that included not only dis- 
franchisement, economic dependence, and rigid social segregation of blacks, 
but also recurrent violence. In 1892 and 1893, for example, more than 150 
blacks were lynched each year; they were often sadistically tortured, and 
virtually always the crimes went unpunished. If Reconstruction w'as a trag- 
edy, it was because it heightened interregional tensions without either less- 
ening racial hatred or securing a place in the national mainstream for the 
former slaves. 

How' could the people who had defied the Fugitive Slave Act, fought the 
war, and voted for Radical Reconstruction accept this situation? First, it was 
easy to emphasize the seamy side of Radical Reconstruction, the greed and 
corruption with which the process was sometimes executed. Next, most 
white Northerners shared the white southern assessment of black worth. 
White supremacist assumptions were reinforced by tum-of-the-century 
American imperialism. If the “little brown” Filipino w'as a lesser breed of 
man in need of the firm, guiding hand of a superior white American nation, 
should not the Afro-American be left to the direction of his southern white 
betters? Moreover, the conventional wisdom of the age argued that state- 
w’ays could not change folkways, that government was powerless to change 
customs or alter social mores. Thus a failure of northern resolve partly ex- 
plains the failure of Reconstruction. The courts. Congress, the White 
House, and a popular majority all came, in time, to accept the view that 
white Southerners knew best how to handle the race problem. It also seems 
likely that failure w'as built into the system itself. Federalism, whatever its 
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other advantages, proved to be an imperfect instrument for the protection 
of black rights. As the e.sperience of the post-World War II civil rights strug- 
gles suggests, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were often unen- 
fbrceable in the face of adamant white opposition. The traditions of federal- 
ism, which required wide-ranging deference to local, state, and regional 
customs, seemed to deny effective enforcement ofa c-olorblind Constitution. 
In the last analysis, the left wing of the Repiibliain party, for all its apparent 
radicalism, accepted prevailing c'onstitutional conservatism. The Radicsils 
created a formal structure of racial equality — and in the process no doubt 
promised much more than most northern whites would willingly see the 
nation deliver — but they did not challenge a federal system that permitted 
intransigent southern whites to sabotage congressional intent. Still “old re- 
publican" in their fear of the centralized national power necessary' to recon- 
struct the South, the Radicals returned to the old federal balance of national 
and state power, a position sustained by the Supreme Court in a series of 
cases beginning in the 1870s. 

In the Slau^iterhouse Cases (1873) the court found that tlie Fourteenth 
Amendment conferred no new privileges or immunities that would protect 
blacks fronr state power. In the Civil Rights Cases (1883), it decided that the 
Fourteenth Amendment did not prevent individuals, as opposed to states, 
from practicing. discrimination. In Plcssij vs. Ferguson (1896), the court held 
that “separate but equal" acx^ommodations for blacks in trains (and by impli- 
cation in restaurants, schools, hotels, and the like) did not violate their 
rights. Few inquired very carefully into whether accommodations were in- 
deed equal. 

If blacks found the promises of Reconstruction largely empty, the period 
had a brighter side for whites. A great Civil War had been settled on re- 
markably magnanimous terms, without the pmshvar blood-letting, e.xecu- 
tions, confiscations, and mass incarcerations that have characterized inter- 
necine struggles in other times and places. As the two sides inched tosyard 
reconciliation, it was all too easy to forget that Aifo-.4merica was paying most 
of the bill for the intersectional accord. 

The upshot, then, of the greatest struggle in American history seemed to 
be a tragic failure. Yet the story had not ended. Blacks had gained a few 
rights and a great many hopes. And in neither the North nor the South was 
the national conscience really at ease. 


CONFLICTING fflSTORlCAL VIEWPOINTS: NO. 7 
Was Reconstruction a Tragic Era? 

Until the 1930s, historians generally agreed that Reconstruction was a pe- 
riod characterized by sordid motives and human depravity. It was the “Ag^ 
of Hate, The Blackout of Honest Government,” “The Dreadful Decade, 
and The Tragic Era. In 1939, however, Francis Butler Simkins, a distin- 
guished southern scholar, urged his fellow historians to adopt “a more crit- 
ical, creative, and tolerant attitude" toward the period. In a rwtable essay 
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Union (1969) and John and l^Wanda Cox’s Politico, Principle, and Prejudice 
(1963) analy/e presidential Hecoiistruetioii. Howard Beale in The Critical 
Tear (1930) and E. L. McKilriek in Andrew Jolnuton and Reconstruction 
(1965) offer conilicting views of Lincoln's successor. David Donald's The Pol- 
itics of Reconstruction (196.5) and W. H. Brock’s An American Crisis (1963) 
are noteworthy revisionist svorks. Janet Herman’s Pursuit of a Dream (1931) 
and Willie Lee Hose’s Rehearsal for Reconstruction (196-}) examine land re- 
distrihntion experiments that failed. William Gillette traces the Retreat from 
Reconstruction (1979); Phillip Paliidan’s .A Covenant with Death (1975) con- 
siders the failure of Heconstruction within a framework of law' and tradition; 
and James .McPherson’s subject is The Abolitionist Legacy (1975). Robert 
Cruden e.xamines The S'egro in Reconstruction (1969), and Hans L. Tre- 
fousse sympathetically analy/.es The Radical Republicans (1969). There are 
numerous state studies, but among the best are: P'. B. Simkins and R. H. 
Woody’s South Carolina During Reconstruction (1932); Joel Williamsons 
After Slavery (1965); and V'. L. Wharton’s The A'egro in Mississippi, 1S65- 
ISW (19-17). James L. Roark’s Masters Without Slaves (1977) e.xamines 
planter life and thouglit during war and reconstruction. C. Vann Woodward’s 
justly celebrated trilogy (Reunion and Reaction [1951], Origins of the New 
South [1951], and The Strange Career of Jim Crow [1955]), Paul Gastons 
New South Creed (1970), and George Tindall’s The Persistent Tradition in 
New South Politics (1975) are valuable for understanding the South during 
the post-Reconstruction period. Stephan DeCanio in Agriculture in the 
Postbellum South (197-1) and Robert Ransom and Richard Sutch in One Kind 
of Freedom (1977) offer strikingly different conclusions about the nature of 
the southern economy. 
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